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WHO’S WHO 


LAURENCE DE CAMP has lived in China for many 
years, both in the large ports and up-country. He 
was in Hongkong when that city was occupied by 
the Japanese and, being permitted to move about 
the city as he liked, was able to provide this eye- 
witness account of events and conditions that many 
people did not have an opportunity to see... . 
PauL L. BLAKELY again analyzes the background 
which produced the author of a great human docu- 
ment, written in wartime, that will live as long as 
men believe in God and freedom. This time his sub- 
ject is the letter written to his little son by Com- 
mander John J. Shea, shortly before his death on 
the aircraft-carrier Wasp. ... H. C. MCGINNIs dis- 
cusses, from the layman’s point of view, the pur- 
pose and benefits of the 1942 Liturgical Week, held 
from October 12-16 at Saint Meinrad’s Abbey, in 
southern Indiana. . . . JOHN LAFARGE adds a note 
which shows glimpses of the riches which reward 
those who explore the liturgy and cites a practical 
example. . . . EVELYN COMELLA, who found, when 
apartment-hunting or shopping in the nation’s capi- 
tal, that children are in the dog-house in a canine 
world, is Department Secretary of the Public Re- 
lations Division of the National Catholic Commu- 
nity Service. Mrs. Comella is a native of New Jer- 
sey, and her ambition, she says, is some day to be 
able to stay home and give her whole time to her 
husband and child. . . . VERA GIBIAN, of Czech par- 
entage, writes about an interesting personality of 
her fatherland. The spirit a valiant translator and 
publisher made flourish in that unhappy land is 
still there, waiting days when it may bloom again. 
. . . HAROLD C. GARDINER, Literary Editor, has a 
suggestion that librarians may like. 
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COMMENT 











FOUR days charged with electric action found 

Vichy France overrun by the Germans, French 

Africa by the Allies. The steps: 
Nov. 8, 3:00 A.M. American landings near Algiers, 
Oran, Casablanca, Rabat. Notes sent to Vichy, Ma- 
drid, Lisbon. Pétain fights back. Algiers surrenders. 
Darlan taken. Oran encircled. Hitler orates, promises 
counter-blow. 
Nov. 9: Oran falls. Americans strike southeast to 
by-pass Tunisia and get to Libya. 
Nov. 10: Laval, Ciano, Ribbentrop, Hitler, meet at 
Munich. Americans surround Moroccan ports. 
Nov. 11: Casablanca surrenders. Darlan orders ces- 
sation of French resistance in North Africa. Pétain, 
awakened at 5:00 A.M. by German demand to oc- 
cupy Vichy France, protests violation of Armistice, 
tells Frenchmen to defend themselves. Germans 
take over Vichy radio, countermand Pétain with 
“quote” from Pétain(?) ordering resistance to Al- 
lies. Toulon left unoccupied by Hitler order, as 
French Admiral of Fleet there says he will fight all 
who molest fleet. Italians occupy Nice, invade Cor- 
sica, fly marines to Bizerte. British First Army dis- 
embarks, rushes across Algeria to Tunisian battle. 


Just one observation that emerges from this welter 
of events: a justification of our friendly United 
States policy toward Vichy, Portugal and Spain. 


IN view of the questions of international law raised 
by the invasion of Africa (treated elsewhere, in 
our editorial columns), the following passage from 
the Code of International Ethics may be of interest. 
The Code is the work of an international body of 
Catholic social authorities. We use the English 
translation, published in 1937. 

In the absence of an international organization, 

which is juridically organized and capable of keep- 

ing order among States, intervention will be justi- 
fied in the four following cases: 

(a) When a State has recourse to it to defend its 
legitimate interests which have been unjustly at- 
tacked or threatened by the internal or external 
policy of another Power. In this case, intervention 
is only the legitimate exercise of self-preservation. 

(b) When the object is to assist a third Power, 
victim of an unjust aggression. 

(c) When its object is to secure the respect of cer- 
tain rules of the Law of Nations, the observance of 
which is of vital interest to all the members of in- 
ternational society. 

(d) When it is resorted to for the defense of the 
higher rights and interests of humanity against 
barbarity. 

The Code does not explicitly treat of a concrete 
case such as our invasion of Africa. It stands on 
the principle that war is a question of Right, not 
of Might. “Neutrality,” it adds, “cannot have the 
last say in the life of nations.” 


WITH John L. Lewis among the absent, relative 
harmony prevailed at the Boston Convention of the 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. Pre-conven- 
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tion talk of a “left-wing’”’ attempt to oust Secretary 
James B. Carey, sturdy opponent of the “patriots” 
who discovered on June 22, 1941, date of the Nazi 
attack on Russia, that this war was not imperialis- 
tic and Mr. Roosevelt was not a war-monger, failed 
to issue in action. The Communists and their fellow 
travelers along the “party line” suffered a second 
and humiliating setback when President Philip 
Murray, in answer to a reporter’s question about 
the “second front” in North Africa, smilingly re- 
plied: “I am not an authority on that subject.” 
But Messrs. Robinson, Curran, Quill, Bridges and 
their comrades had some revenge when a cable- 
gram from one Nikolai Shvernik, secretary of the 
All-Union Central Council of Soviet Trade Unions, 
was read to the delegates. Nothing like that had 
happened before at a C.I.0O. Convention, and it is 
interesting, but not difficult, to conjecture who en- 
gineered this stunt. Ironically, the same day the 
cablegram was read, Ralph A. Bard, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Navy, one of the several public offi- 
cials to address the delegates, referred in his talk 
to the “sixty-six hours a week” Russian “trade- 
unionists” are working! No one, it must be report- 
ed, stood up and suggested to the Convention that 
labor disunity and the presence of a comparatively 
smali but blatant group of Leftists, posing as bona 
fide labor leaders, might be two of the causes why 
many constructive C.I.O. proposals for speeding 
the war effort have been ignored by Government 
officials and the public. 


WHEN Stalin, on November 6, talked to the Mos- 
cow Soviet, he used none of the bombast and slo- 
gans which used to typify Bolshevik utterances. 
There were no more appeals to the oppressed toil- 
ers of the world; no outcries against saboteurs and 
diversionists. Sole conventional tag was the avoid- 
ance—universal in Soviet parlance—of the expres- 
sion Nazi or National Socialist. Hitler’s followers 
are invariably Fascists, or German Fascists, to the 
members of the Soviet Socialist Republics. The en- 
tire discourse was a sober, reasoned analysis of the 
home-front organization and the progress of the 
war. There was no talk, even, of erasing Germany 
from the map, as some extremists in this country 
and Great Britain have found fit to propose. Quot- 
ing Hitler’s words: “We shall destroy Russia so 
that she will never be able to rise again,” Stalin 
observed: 

It is not our aim to destroy Germany, for it is 
impossible to destroy Germany, just as it is impos- 
sible to destroy Russia, but the Hitlerite State can 
and should be destroyed. 

Furthermore, added Stalin, “it is not our aim to 
destroy all military force in Germany. .. . But 
Hitler’s army can and should be destroyed.” 











THESE words just cited are important from the 
standpoint of post-war policy. But equally, or even 
more important, is Stalin’s refusal to believe that 
different ideologies will prevent the “organizing of 
joint action against the common enemy.” 

I think this assertion is wrong. It would be ridicu- 
lous to deny the difference in ideologies and social 
systems of the countries composing the Anglo- 
Soviet-American coalition. But does this preclude 
| possibility of joint action? .. . It certainly does 
no 

During the past few months, propagandists for the 
Soviet cause have urged upon the American people 
the need of disarming their opposition to Marx- 
ism, if they are to collaborate loyally with the 
struggle for freedom of the Russian people. This 
has gone so far that even any mention of Com- 
munism or Communists—in the city schools or in 
administrative circles—is looked upon by these en- 
thusiasts as an attack upon our joint war effort 
with the Russians. Whatever desires may lurk in 
Stalin’s heart, such a policy finds no sanction in 
his words. The top-man of the Soviet Communist 
state is explicit in telling the world that no one 
need cultivate a yearning for Communism in order 
to be a cordial and loyal friend to the Russian 


people. 


SUFFERERS from all forms of mental strain have 
always found relief at French Lick. This peaceful 
spot, nestled amid the wooded hills of Southern 
Indiana, breathes the very atmosphere of solace. 
Mother Nature’s kind hand causes medicinal 
waters to bubble from the ground, which can cure 
your complaint. The Municipal Council of this 
American oasis, so it is reported, is conscious of 
the stress imposed upon all citizens by the con- 
tinued war effort. In order to lessen the possibility 
of mental strain, it has decreed that whenever 
Friday shall fall upon the thirteenth of the month, 
all black cats in French Lick and its purlieus shall 
wear a bell. In this way harmful shocks and sus- 
picions will be avoided. The black cats will continue 
to exist, of course, for they have their humble util- 
ity, but henceforth their presence on inauspicious 
occasions will be eliminated. In the same interest, 
of avoiding mental strains, we should suggest that 
a bell be placed upon the necks of those individuals 
who take infinite delight, in the daily press, of ex- 
plaining the many techniques of “getting tough.” 
We believe in the long run, they will bring us worse 
luck than a carload of black cats on Friday. 


AS America carries the war into Africa, the his- 
torian can hear, through the thunder of tanks and 
Flying Fortresses, the tread of the legions, “the 
walking walls of Rome.” Christianity was strong 
there in those days, before the Mohammedans came 
sweeping like the Sahara sands, to blight and de- 
stroy. Near Oran was the ancient diocese of Tlem- 
cen, whose bishop, Victor, made the long journey 
to the synod of Carthage in 411. A century and a 
half earlier came Natalis from Tripoli. For Car- 
thage, now only a little town near Tunis, was once 


the heart of the Church in Africa. It heard the 
fiery eloquence of Tertullian; it was ruled by the 
headstrong Cyprian, who quarreled with the Pope 
himself, till both were at one in martyrdom. There 
suffered Perpetua and Felicitas, mistress and slave 
made equal in the arena. As our soldiers move 
from Algiers to Tunis they pass near Madaura, 
where about 180 A.D. occurred some of the earliest 
martyrdoms in the African church. Closing in 
towards Tunis, they will find themselves in what 
was once the diocese of Augustine, who died in his 
episcopal city of Hippo with the barbarians thun- 
dering at the gates. Perhaps Augustine might be a 
good patron saint for the African campaign. 


TYPICAL of a common secular view of religion as 
a “good thing” that ought to be supported by nice 
people—like Grand Opera and museums and Com- 
munity Chests—was a recent editorial in the New 
York Sun, entitled, Destroying the Sources. It 
pointed out the terrible threat to the very existence 
of the church through excessive taxation of the 
rich. The editorial pundit criticized as impractica- 
ble the report of Stuart Chase on post-war econ- 
omy, for the Twentieth Century Fund. He singled 
out the following quotation: 
{the nation is] heading deeper into a mixed econ- 
omy, where government takes the responsibility for 
over-all planning for full employment, but where 
big business, little business, co-operating associa- 
tions and that vast zone of non-profit enterprise— 
churches, clubs, foundations, universities and the 
like—all share the field. 
After side-swiping Mr. Chase’s naive supposition 
that government has any business with business, 
this editorializer puts forward his truly astounding 
picture of religion as an appanage and dependent 
poor relation of Big Business: 
What should cause grave concern .. . is the question 
raised by his reference to clubs, churches, founda- 
tions and universities. In the past all these have 
achieved their ends because they had substantial 
funds to work with. They operated on gifts, bequests 
and endowments from the well-to-do. The Moloch 
of taxation threatens to wipe out an appallingly 
large part of the reservoir from which the colleges, 
churches and foundations drew their strength. 
(Italics inserted). 
The rich man takes out his checkbook—sends a 
substantial donation to his golf-club, his alumni as- 
sociation and his church—and, lo, the Church is 
perpetuated! Tax away the profits and you kill 
religion; stocks and bonds are the source of the 
strength of the church. What church? Not the 
Church whose strength is in Him Who said: “Be- 
hold, I am with you all days, even unto the consum- 
mation of the world.” Did this profound thinker 
ever hear of Him, Who “had not whereon to lay 
His head”? Did he ever hear of the catacombs; of 
Tyburn Hill; of Ireland: of Mexico? Is he confusing 
Gothic architecture and gold vestments and garden 
parties with religion? The Church has received 
and utilized the gifts of the rich (along with the 
plentiful gifts of the poor) for the greater glory 
of God and the good of the donors’ souls. But if 
the “bequests and endowments of the well-to-do” 
cease entirely, the Church is not going to die. 
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TESTIMONY to the wonderful mercy work of the 
Holy See comes daily over the short waves. The 
Vatican acts as a central news depot for the names 
of all war captives. Each week its radio station 
devotes seventy hours, in fifty separate broadcasts, 
to sending the names of these captives to their 
homelands. Over one million names are on the reg- 
ister of the Bureau which maintains sections for 
each combatant country and sends to each the 
names of prisoners as they are received. Inquiries 
pour into the Bureau from the whole world. Sort- 
ing, handling and replying to these requests is a 
monumental task, for to date over 150,000 such 
inquiries have been filed. Replies are given over the 
air, each name repeated twice and spelled out so 
that it can be taken down exactly by the receiving 
stations in the various countries. The Apostolic 
Delegation in Washington has completed arrange- 
ments for taking full part in this program. English 
Catholic newspapers are crowded with letters re- 
vealing the happiness brought by this radio bless- 
ing to the anxious hearts at home. In this service 
the Vatican makes no discrimination whatever on 
the score of religion or race. How well is the wis- 
dom of Pius XI of happy memory rewarded in this 
magnificent mercy to a war-saddened world! 


IN his Portuguese broadcast on the first of the 

month, His Holiness included this special prayer 

for Russia: 
Give peace to the peoples separated by error and 
discord, and especially to those who profess such 
singular devotion to Thee that no home was ever 
without Thy venerated Icon, today often hidden and 
reserved for better days; give them peace and bring 
them back to the one fold of Christ under the one 


and true Shepherd. 

This prayer reflects the large, special interest 
shown by the Holy Father in the conversion of 
Russia. The Russian College in Rome, despite the 
havoc of universal strife, continues to train stu- 
dents and ordain priests for this noble work. Ten 
young men, just one-third of the maximum pre- 
war number, pursue their studies there. Two of the 
graduates are already in Russia. Their success and 
that of their followers will depend very much on 
the persistence of the current Soviet tolerance to- 
ward religion. The Holy See is doing its part. The 
rest must wait upon many factors, and ultimately 
upon the Russian response to the grace of God. 


ON the point of war prisons, La Croix reports that 
one-third of the 1,200,000 French soldiers held in 
Germany are unable to fulfill their religious obliga- 
tions. For this vast number only 1,500 priests exist 
to attend their needs, in camps scattered over 
72,000 square miles. In peacetime this would seem 
an adequate supply of chaplains, but under the con- 
ditions of Nazi concentration camps it is not strange 
that many prisoners have been unable to receive 
Holy Communion for two years. 


A HAPPY contrast to this picture of gloom comes 
from the State whose missionaries left so deep an 
impression on the public spirit. California Bishops 
have chosen November 22 as Serra Day, a day for 
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intensive prayer that the holy founder of the mis- 
sions may speedily be canonized. Padre Junipero 
Serra correspondence and give verdict on its au- 
as the Apostle of Alta California. Eight years ago 
plans were formed to introduce his Cause. Today 
the vice-Postulator is marshaling every effort to 
bring it to success. Among his assistants is Profes- 
sor Herbert Eugene Bolton, who will examine the 
Serra correspondence and give verdict on its au- 
thenticity. Doctor Bolton once before performed a 
similar labor, when he gathered the materials in 
the Cause of the Venerable Antonio Margil, Fran- 
ciscan pioneer of Texas. 


OTTAWA in Canada boasts an active group called 
the Laywomen’s Retreat Association. Their pro- 
ceedings are just off the press, with a full report 
of their Congress convened in Ottawa to gather, 
pool and coordinate all information concerning lay 
retreats given in Canada. The 120 pages of text 
constitute a veritable mine of data and opinion on 
the lay retreat for all who are interested in utiliz- 
ing this “spiritual driving force in our lives.” 


AFTER Massachusetts rejected by 186,351 votes 
the referendum on birth control, it became clear to 
all parties that the issue transcended sectarian dif- 
ferences. Lutheran leaders and a few courageous 
Protestant ministers took the negative side against 
a host of their liberal fellows. The vote showed a 
substantial number of non-Catholic Noes. The Bos- 
ton Pilot considered it “consoling and heartening 
to find so many outside the Church who voted as 
their candid consciences told them they should 
vote.” It is to be hoped that religious attitudes will 
soon cease to divide our people. This is particularly 
desirable at a time when the enemy seeks every 
line of divergence among us for propaganda aims. 


FROM Manila the air waves bring a Japanese order 
of distressing character: 


Religious instruction in public schools has been abol- 
ished by an act of August 5. The Directorate General 
of Military Administration determined on July 31 to 
take such action throughout the Philippines. The 
abolition of religious instruction is accomplished by 
Regulation 35, concerning the textbooks to be used 
in private schools. It is further made, by Articles 
927 and 128, referring to public schools. 
The New Order in Asia was once compared face- 
tiously with the Monroe Doctrine. The disparity 
appears nowhere more shocking than in this tyran- 
nical act. 


NEW schools for workers of one kind or another 
are reported at Waterbury, (Father Donnelly) and 
Hartford (Father Healey), Conn.; Newark, N. J. 
(Msgr. Glover) ; Peoria, Ill. (Father Shaughnessy) ; 
Canton, Ohio (Father Petsche). John Yancey, 
Negro Catholic, national Secretary-Treasurer of 
the Transport Service Employes (red-caps, etc.), is 
continuing a workers’ school at Corpus Christi, 
Chicago Negro parish, with the assistance of 
Father Kinsella and the cooperation of the Fran- 
ciscan pastor. Friendship House, in Harlem, has 
opened a labor school. 










































THE NATION AT WAR 


NOVEMBER has brought major changes in the 
war situation, all favorable to our cause. The war 
now looks brighter than it has for some time. First 
we have had a major victory by the British in 
Egypt, which has driven the Axis forces out of 
that country, and back into Libya. There is very 
good prospect that General Bernard L. Montgom- 
ery, the vigorous British commander, may be able 
to advance straight on through Libya. This is the 
third time that the Axis in North Africa has been 
beaten. If the situation were the same as hereto- 
fore, the Axis might rally and return again as on 
the previous two occasions, but this time there is 
a radical change. 

For we have had the electrifying news that an 
American army landed simultaneously, on Novem- 
ber 8, at several places in Algeria and Morocco. 
The avowed purpose is to use these French pos- 
sessions and protectorates as stepping stones for a 
further advance to liberate France itself from the 
domination of the Nazis. That the very large ex- 
pedition involved in this operation was assembled, 
transported, and successfully landed is an achieve- 
ment of which the American people may well be 
proud. This American Army, once firmly estab- 
lished, will be in position to advance into Libya 
from the west, and attack the rear of the Axis 
forces opposing the British advance from Egypt. 

The Second Front, long talked about, is appar- 
ently settled. There will be a Second Front, and 
it is to be in South Europe. North Africa is merely 
an assembly place for the invading allied forces. 
In this column for October 24, the plan was briefly 
described. After a large Anglo-American force is 
ready in North Africa, it is in due time to be fer- 
ried over to some part of south Europe to be select- 
ed according to the conditions existing when every- 
thing is ready. The original hope of the British was 
that the Axis might be driven out of Africa by 
spring of 1941, and that during the following sum- 
mer and winter the necessary American and Brit- 
ish forces might be assembled, and the invasion of 
Europe started in 1942. 

This plan came near succeeding, when General 
Wavell, in the spring of 1941, had all but destroyed 
the Axis forces in north Africa. Unluckily the Axis 
made a come-back. 

In Russia, the German Armies have slowed down. 
New strong Russian forces have appeared in the 
north Caucasus steppes, threatening the German 
advance towards the Grozny oil fields. The Rus- 
sian concentration near Rzhev has not yet attacked, 
but seems to be waiting for winter. 

At the moment when eyes are concentrated on 
Africa, it would be unfair to overlook the fact that, 
at the other end of the world, Australian and 
American troops belonging to General MacArthur’s 
command have made gains in New Guinea. They 
have nearly cleared the province of Papua on that 
big island from the Japanese invaders. And in 
Guadalcanal, our soldiers and Marines have again 
repulsed very determined, but futile, Japanese 
attacks. CoL. CONRAD H. LANZA 


WASHINGTON FRONT 


IN most of the writing this reporter has seen on 
the $25,000 net ceiling on salaries there has been 
a striking lack of realism. It has been set down as 
a fancy of Mrs. Roosevelt, suggested to her by the 
CIO. It has been darkly suggested that it is a “so- 
cial,” not a war measure. Some have even spoken 
as if it were a ceiling on income. No writer that 
I have seen has realized its close connection with 
the President’s labor policy. 

There is a clue in the November issue of Fortune. 
There it is related that a group of five labor leaders 
in Pittsburgh were asked on what conditions they 
would forego overtime payment for work beyond 
the forty-hour limit. All conditions were rejected 
until it was asked if they would give up overtime 
if the President put a $25,000 ceiling on salaries. 
This time they unanimously agreed. 

The forty-hour week (meaning, of course, over- 
time pay for all hours over forty) is something 
that anti-inflation director Byrnes may have to 
abolish, not in the interests of capital but in those 
of his own job, which is to reduce the spread be- 
tween income and goods offered for sale. It is well 
known that thousands of workers, maybe hundreds 
of thousands, are now working willingly far be- 
yond the forty-hour limit, not to help the war 
effort particularly, but for the extra income in- 
volved. This extra income, alas, may soon become 
a menace. 

If and when Director Byrnes decides that it has 
become a menace, there are indications that he 
will ask for a war-time modification of the over- 
time provision of the Wages and Hours Act. When 
he does that, it will have helped him to have already 
put a ceiling on higher salaries. When he has 
dealt with labor’s overtime pay, he will then be 
in an excellent position to deal with the farmers’ 
prices, and that, his recent appearances before 
agricultural committees show, he is prepared to do. 

In a sense, this whole forty-hour-week question 
has a larger implication than inflation. The whole 
labor policy of the Administration is involved. 
Readers of Yves Simon’s The Road to Vichy will 
recall the disastrous consequences of labor’s con- 
trol of politics in France. Labor in this country 
may not see it (certainly labor’s enemies do not), 
but Mr. Roosevelt’s so-called favoritism to labor is 
really control of labor. He has very delicately 
maneuvered so that while he has retained the sup- 
port of labor he has always managed to control it. 
The only labor leader who so far has challenged 
that control and asserted his own control of poli- 
tics, John Lewis, was quickly liquidated and his 
present plans are being closely watched. 

Those plans seem at first to have included an 
attempt to wean away from the A. F. of L. two of 
its most powerful unions. Nothing has been heard 
of those negotiations for some time now. On the , 
other hand, Mr. Lewis’ reaching out to farm labor- 
ers is undoubtedly political. Those who worry 
about these things may be assured that the silken 
threads of favor will continue to control United 
States labor. WILFRID PARSONS 
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TO any one who had known Hongkong in its palmy 
days, the sight of its streets during the months of 
January to June of this year would have been a 
shock, to put it mildly. Immediately after the occu- 
pation by the Japanese forces (this took place two 
days after the capitulation on December 25—a 
very sad Christmas Day), the streets became filled 
with people selling things. After all, the needs of 
the human body wait for no man, and people had 
to eat and did their best to get food. Some did not 
eat, as they had not the money to buy food, and 
they died, gradually, of slow starvation, and their 
dead bodies were picked up off the streets at the 
rate of about 165 a day, for months. Sometimes 
their bodies lay on the streets for a long time. 

Out in the country, on the roads leading in from 
the villages, the country people were making their 
way into town, hundreds and hundreds of them, 
old and young, men, women and children, all carry- 
ing a load of some sort, sometimes just a few hand- 
fuls of vegetables, often a great basket piled high, 
between two men, sometimes a coolie woman with 
her child on her back and two baskets swung on a 
carrying-pole. 

They went in an endless procession into the town 
and took up their places along the gutters, squat- 
ting on their heels on the curb, with their wares 
spread out before them. Prices were fantastic, and 
a bunch of spinach, worth a few coppers in normal 
times, was held like a prisoner for ransom, at ten 
times its value. People had to eat, and those who 
had anything were determined to get the highest 
price for it and shouted in angry voices if there 
was any haggling over the price. You could take it 
or leave it, there wasn’t enough food to go around 
anyway, and there would be some one else to pay 
the price if you didn’t. They always returned to the 
country in the late afternoon with their baskets 
empty. 

There seemed to be thousands of them, these 
people with vegetables. But if you wanted meat 
you had to look and look. There was no meat really 
—perhaps one man along all those streets, with his 
little table surrounded by people four-deep, willing 
to pay $4.80 a pound for what in normal times be- 
fore the war would have cost thirty cents. It did 
not take long for him to be sold out; there were 
plenty of buyers, although many others just stood 
on the outskirts of the crowd and looked with hun- 
gry eyes. 

For a while, there was a little pork—not much— 
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but when you discovered a dog’s head carefully 
prepared as a pig’s head, you put off this delicacy. 
You never knew what you were getting, in many 
cases, although the telltale dark color of water- 
buffalo meat was a give-away. It was better, on the 
whole, to stick to fish—at least you knew what 
you were getting, although it, also, was terribly 
expensive and, after a while, not so satisfying. 
Curious, that feeling of being underfed. Europeans 
are a meat-eating people and one wonders where 
the Chinese get their wonderful energy and endur- 
ance on a diet of rice and green vegetables and a 
bit of dried fish. 

All along the Queen’s Road, from the farthest 
end, and on the streets opening off, the food mar- 
ket was held, day after day. As you went further 
into town, along Peddar Street and up Wyndham 
Street, you found precious things like jam and 
sugar and coffee and bread. The Chinese people 
are so wonderfully versatile. They dared not open 
their shops, those of them that had not been looted. 
but they brought out their goods, little by little. 
and sold them, at a price, on the streets. Their 
shops were tightly closed up, and remained closed 
for weeks, until the new Japanese Governor ar- 
rived, with his coarse lips and heavy-lidded, con- 
temptuous eyes, and said every shop was to be 
opened immediately, without delay. Those who re- 
mained closed would lose their shop and any goods 
which remained inside. 

So the shops opened up, with their iron grilles 
closed, all but twelve inches, and a squad of strong 
men to act as “bouncers” if undesirable persons 
tried to enter. Only a certain number of people at 
a time were allowed in the big shops like Wing On 
and Sincere and the Emporium. As they made 
their purchases and went out, an equal number 
were allowed in to take their places. The fear of 
looting was ever present, went on for months. It 
was really not until June that the shops resumed 
any appearance of normalcy. But, by that time, 
most people who had had any money had spent it 
and could get no more. 

The food shops and cheap restaurants did a 
roaring trade—those that were really cheap. The 
higher priced ones were patronized by the Japa- 
nese—Army officers with occasional lady friends 
and a very few civilian Japanese who were in town 
with their wives. In one of the few dress shops that 
had reopened it was said that the wife and daugh- 
ter of the new Japanese manager of the leading 












































hotel in town—formerly Hongkong’s pride and joy 
and the rendezvous of all the stepper-outers on a 
Saturday night—had come in for clothes, foreign 
clothes, prices didn’t matter, they wanted to look 
“right” according to European standards. They put 
themselves unreservedly in the hands of the lady 
manageress, and she made them look “right,” as 
right as they could with their short, stocky, little 
figures, in dresses that had been made for slim ele- 
gance. 

Very few women had been allowed to come from 
Japan. There was still fighting within ten miles of 
the border in the new territory, so it was not safe 
and they remained at home. A very senior Japa- 
nese official once confided to a European colleague 
in Tsingtao what a pity it was: “Ten thousand 
troops and only four hundred Geisha! Not enough, 
too bad.” After all, they must have their moments 
of relaxation, and they usually make provision for 
this. One wonders if it is handled by their commis- 
sary department. 

Hongkong’s Governor, General Isogai, was well 
looked after, according to all reports. Quite a sen- 
sation was caused when a very stunning young 
Japanese-French Eurasian—‘“covered with dia- 
monds, lovely clothes, so chic, really beautiful’’— 
appeared in the shop of the leading French dress- 
maker and ordered $1,000 worth of dresses. “So 
easy, just like that.” 

The modiste, a magnificent figure of a woman, 
weighing well over 200 pounds, and looking as 
though she had just left her fish-stall in the market 
in Marseilles, was a keen business woman. And she 
had the reputation of making lovely clothes. “Of 
course, Madame, I could not give her very much 
for such a price. One thousand dollars, pou-f-f-f-, 
what is it worth these days in Hongkong .. . two 
or three dresses, but my best, and she looked really 
lovely, chic, truly chic. That Governor! Ah, he has 
good taste, has he not? The young lady told me 
she lived in his house.”’ And later the modiste was 
seen riding around in a motor car, a privilege ac- 
corded to few, so one surmises that she had fur- 
ther acquaintance with the “‘young lady.” 

That is one side of the picture. But there was 
another, and a grim one. In January, and during 
all the following months, the dead and the dying 
were put out on the streets, despite orders by the 
Japanese that this was not to be done. The few 
remnants of the sanitary department struggled in- 
effectually to clean up the streets, under the super- 
vision of the former District Medical Officer. He 
was a hard-working and conscientious man, who 
had managed to persuade the authorities to allow 
him to remain out of Stanley (the concentration 
camp for Europeans) with the threat of plagues 
and epidemics in the city. 

The one threat that will really get action out of 
the Japanese is the threat of cholera, which is 
prevalent in the hot weather. But the threat 
worked, even in wintertime, and the sanitary squad 
worked on and on—a teaspoon dipping up the sea. 

Work for the casual laborer became non-existent. 
There must have been thousands of them in Hong- 
kong, youths and men. They roamed the streets 


and begged and stole. Their haggard faces and 
greenish color, and awful emaciation betrayed 
them at once, as well as their eyes, their dreadful 
hungry eyes, looking and looking to see what they 
could steal. 

When they were too far gone, they lay on the 
pavements, with a rice bowl] beside them, begging. 
In many cases, their feet were swollen with beri- 
beri and pellagra. The sidewalk in front of the once 
smart Gloucester Hotel was full of them; you had 
to pick your way between them. Some wailed, some 
beat their bowls on the pavement, some, in particu- 
lar a pitiful-faced woman with two starving chil- 
dren, just looked and looked. They used to sit 
every day on the steps of a doorway on Desveaux 
Road, quite quiet, with their hands out. Finally 
they were gone, the doorway was empty. It was 
not hard to imagine why. 

It became quite unsafe to carry a parcel on the 
streets. Snatching was everywhere. You would 
walk along with something, perhaps a precious bag 
of bread, and suddenly two lean, gray hands would 
appear from behind, snatching, and the parcel was 
gone, and also the man who had taken it, down a 
side alley, out of sight in the crowd. 

The begging and stealing became such a nuis- 
ance that the Japanese authorities acted suddenly, 
with their usual brutal efficiency, although, curi- 
ously enough, they showed extraordinary gener- 
osity, too. 

The beggars and vagrants suddenly disappeared 
and also a few people of the better class, rounded 
up, perhaps, by mistake. About 8,000 of them were 
taken over to the mainland, given ten dollars each 
and three pounds of rice, and told not to come back. 
As is in the nature of man, the stronger beggars 
fell upon the weaker ones, robbed them of their 
ten dollars and rice, and even rags of clothes, and 
disappeared up-country. What became of the 
weaker brethren can be imagined. Nobody came 
back. 

It was also reported that since the Leper Home 
at Powkfulham was considered a menace to the 
health of the people, the inmates were put on three 
junks, taken out to sea and sunk. One must admit 
that no false motives of humanitarianism deter the 
Japanese from doing what they consider is to their 
best interests. 

Sentries were posted at important points on all 
main roads, and the public, passing in an endless 
stream, bowed and bowed as they passed. They 
had to. If they did not, they were slapped, if the 
sentry was good tempered, or beaten, if he was not 
quite so good tempered. Europeans usually went 
without hats and sometimes bowed and sometimes 
did not. 

Martial law became one of the features of life 
in Hongkong in February, and on through the 
Spring. Armed sentries appeared at every street 
corner and in groups through the Central Districts. 
Traffic was completely stopped, sometimes for 
hours, while whole districts were searched, house 
by house, for arms and ammunition and suspicious 
characters. The Japanese claimed to have captured 
many. The collection of arms was also said to be 
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considerable, and as they kept it up for days and 
days, they must have considered it worthwhile. 

When notables of any sort were passing through 
the streets, martial law was also enforced, and this 
time everybody was ordered to squat on his heels, 
with his hands on his knees, to keep him from 
suddenly drawing a gur. or throwing a bomb, doubt- 
less. Quite an efficient way of dealing with such 
possibilities, but the indignity of the position seemed 
to cause intense indignation among the Chinese. 

Districts where anything had happened to cause 
displeasure among the Japanese authorities were 
barricaded. This happened to a large group of 
houses just up the hill from the Portuguese Club, 
the Club Lusitano, in the heart of the Central Dis- 
trict. The whole block leading off to the right, as 
you get to the top of the hill, had been cut off and 
had a huge bamboo grille, at least twenty feet high, 
with the rough bamboo ends well sharpened at 
the top, erected at the entrance to the street. This 
had been done at both ends, and all exits from the 
houses leading to outside streets had been closed. 
The residents of the houses could be seen wander- 
ing about the barricaded street, looking very list- 
less and dejected. Any food they needed had to be 
brought to them by friends from outside, if the 
guards permitted it. They were kept there for 
weeks. This was an old form of punishment, and 
had been inflicted on many districts in Shanghai 
and Hongkew. In many instances the unfortunate 
people inside had been allowed to die of starva- 
tion. This was the usual retaliation for shootings 
or bomb-throwing. 

The shortage of food in Hongkong, and the fan- 
tastic prices demanded for it, caused the greatest 
suffering among the poor. They, in most cases, had 
to remain. There was no work for them and they 
died in great numbers. 

At first they started off in small groups, or 
sometimes alone, and just left without formality. 
How many got through no one knows. A few for- 
lorn ones managed to return, having been set upon 
and robbed by their own countrymen the moment 
they crossed the border. Later, when the need be- 
came urgent, they organized large parties, very 
often four hundred or more people, and went with 
proper protection. Their guilds arranged for all 
this. But, by this time, the Japanese had put in 
numerous regulations. Those leaving Hongkong 
were obliged to undergo vaccination and tests of 
various sorts to ensure that they were not taking 
diseases out with them. Why this tender solicitude 
for the welfare of parts of the country outside 
their control is difficult to understand. By the time 
one did leave Hongkong, one had been so shot full 
of typhoid vaccine, small-pox vaccine, and other 
things, that you had really had enough to make 
you ill if you had been well before. 

Long lines of people, thousands of them, could 
be seen every day, standing for hours, waiting for 
the medical people to do their worst. They were 
very patient, standing in the chilly wind (it gets 
pretty gray and cold in Hongkong in February and 
the streets are windswept). But they seemed to 
get through, and could be seen, again standing in 
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thousands, with their bundles, waiting at the fer- 
ries. 

How they hated it all, and hated the Japanese. 
If hate could kill, the Japanese would all have been 
dead. But with their usual patience and stoic im- 
perturbability they waited and pushed on, and 
made no sigh. 

The guards and sentries at the ferries kept them 
in order, lined up as they wished, by beating them 
with long bamboo poles. Anyone who got out of 
line, or any newcomer who did not join the line 
where he was supposed to, was slashed at with 
the bamboo pole, a good stout one, about eight feet 
leng. It was all very confusing for a woman, with 
all the bundles she could stagger under, a baby 
tied to her back, and two or three children hang- 
ing on to her side, but that did not bother the 
sentries any and they whacked away briskly. 

It was said in June that about 600,000 Chinese 
had left Hongkong, and to look at its wide, empty 
streets, particularly in the Wanchai district, this 
could very well be believed. There was no work on 
the docks, or in the factories, so they had to get 
out or starve. The Japanese authorities are said to 
have stated that a population of about 50,000 
Chinese, and no Europeans at all, would be just 
about right for Hongkong. They certainly seemed 
to be making every effort to bring about this result. 

They must have had great times among them- 
selves, the Japanese. There was the most intense 
rivalry between the Army and the Navy. There 
was no love lost between them. The Navy was in 
a stronger position, and had, among other things, 
seized a huge store of rice, for its own use. This 
was reported to have caused great indignation in 
the Army. 

Things did not improve, as time went on in Hong- 
kong. They grew steadily worse. As warm weather 
set in, starvation became worse and worse and more 
people lay dying on the streets. This was in April, 
and this condition was particularly bad in the 
Wanghai districts and out at the other end of town, 
along the Central Road. It gives one a nasty shock 
to see an apparently dead body—that’s bad enough 
—but then to see it move a bit and know that it 
is not quite dead yet, that was worse. It made you 
ill. And the people passing by, in hundreds, took 
no notice usually, or looked the other way. There 
is nothing to be done, absolutely nothing, but to 
get out. And the handcarts that fill the roads, all 
bound for the ferries, piled high with chests and 
boxes and bundles, even tables and beds, prove that 
those who can get out are doing so, as fast as 
they can. 

The Japanese are strange people, a curious in- 
termixture of kindness, sentimentality, and the 
most callous cruelty. 

The bankers of Hongkong, the Europeans who 
were the managers and the executives of the vari- 
ous banks, were needed by the Japanese to wind 
up the affairs of the banks. They were kept at the 
Sun Hua Hotel, a Chinese hotel on the waterfront, 
together with their wives and families, those of 
them who had their wives and families still in 
Hongkong, against the Hongkong Government’s 














argent plea for evacuation the year before. The 
conditions they lived under were pretty awful— 
about as bad as they could be. For three months 
none, except the men, were allowed to leave the 
building at all. Their only recreation was bug- 
hunting, which was ever-ready. The building was 
very old and vermin-infested. 

Because there was work for which they were 
indispensable, the men were taken every day to 
their respective banks, to wind up affairs. They 
were marched in a line, two abreast, from the hotel 
to the banks, a walk of about ten minutes along 
the waterfront. It was one of the sights of the town, 
four times a day. They did not lose any “face” by 
it, they were not humiliated, they walked with 
their heads up. And the Chinese on the streets, if 
they looked at all, looked with sympathy. Those 
men were well known and liked and respected. 

They were obliged, for a time, to number off in 
Japanese on arrival, and anyone making a mistake 
got his face slapped. It must have taken a good deal 
of self-control not to hit back. Finally, a complaint 
was made to a senior Japanese officer, who re- 
moved “slappy-face Joe,” as he was called, who 
was responsible for it all. Things improved after 
that, it is said. 

Passing through the streets one saw so many 
things, sometimes amusing, sometimes horrible. 
A group of Japanese soldiers were seen on the sea- 
wall one day at Causeway Bay. As the street passed 
close by where they were, it was not possible to 
avoid seeing what they were doing. They had a 
young Chinese coolie, a big fellow, quite young as 
far as one could tell, and they were drowning him. 
As the tide was up, the water was quite deep and 
he had been thrown into the sea, with his hands 
tied behind his back, and they were pushing him 
down with poles. He kicked his legs in an effort to 
keep afloat, but he must have been in for some 
time as he seemed nearly finished. He had very 
little strength left, and bubbles came up through 
the water when they pushed him down. His vitality 
must have been wonderful, as they were still at 
it twenty minutes later. He was hard to kill. 

And, on the playing-fields further inland, they 
carried out their executions—slowly, one would 
judge, by the sounds. One of the Europeans was 
sent there on an errand one day and was instructed 
to speak to a certain officer “who would come in 
a moment, he was busy.” When he arrived, he was 
wiping his blood-stained sword with a rag, went 
over to a basin of water and washed the blood 
from his hands, and then in the most genial man- 
ner imaginable, shook hands and had a most friend- 
ly chat with the European. He seemed a most 
agreeable and amiable person. But the European 
came away from the place feeling definitely sick, 
and said that he was lucky not to have been active- 
ly sick on the spot. 

Then again, on the other hand, there are brighter 
moments. There is a very delightful old nun, a 
Sister Boniface, at one of the Convents. She goes 
out to do the marketing and shopping for the sis- 
ters of her community and is as genial and kindly 
a person as you would find anywhere. Her brown 


eyes have a laugh in them and so has her cheery 
voice. She is short and broad and old, and very 
experienced in the ways of this world, and can 
see the fun in anything, even in these days in 
Hongkong when you have to look pretty hard to 
find any fun in anything. The Japanese have a 
way of posting sentries on the road leading into 
Hongkong, to examine and search all pedestrians, 
trams and busses as they pass. Every one is turned 
out, the vehicles are carefully searched, and the 
people are passed between searchers, with hands 
held overhead, to make sure they have no arms 
and ammunition. One unfortunate woman was 
caught, with a baby, and summarily dealt with 
because the baby, carefully wrapped up in a cot- 
ton quilt, had been found to be hiding a revolver. 
No one knows how many others were caught also. 

On this particular occasion, however, Sister Boni- 
face had had a very good day’s shopping. She had 
got a big fish, very cheap, the weather being fine 
and warm, really hot. The fishing-boats had been 
out and there were good fish in the market. She 
had numerous vegetables in addition, almost too 
much for one person to carry. She had established 
herself up on the upper section of the tram, where 
it was less crowded, and you got more of the breeze, 
and settled down comfortably for a quiet ride home 
to the Convent. 

Just two blocks before she arrived, the tram 
stopped. There were the sentries, several of them, 
one man in charge shouting: “Everybody out, 
everybody out, hurry up.” 

She looked at her numerous purchases, carrots, 
cabbages, the fish, all the other things—must she 
take all those, and herself, down again to the street? 
She looked out of the window and then leaned out, 
calling to the officer in charge:—‘“Hi! you soldier 
down there! Have I got to come down? I haven't 
got any guns, an old woman like me. Can I stay 
here?” 

He looked at her cheerful old brown face and 
laughed: “No, you can stay quiet,” he replied. 

Hongkong is a city of brown and yellow faces 
now. There are a few Norwegians, a very few 
French, and Danes, Swedes, Swiss and a very few 
Russians. There is also a small group of Irish 
Jesuits who are making use of their nationality 
to remain behind to do relief work. They are stay- 
ing for the duration. They were in the thick of 
the fighting before the fall of Hongkong, on the 
roads under shell-fire, and in the besieged city. 

All the other Europeans, more than three thou- 
sand, are packed, eight, ten and twelve to a room, 
in the grim detention camp at Stanley, a former 
penetentiary. Accommodations and diet are en- 
tirely inadequate, and the Japanese cannot cope 
with the situation. These people are wondering 
how they are going to live and how long the war 
will last. 

It is very true that the Japanese are tough and 
mean and a formidable adversary. What they have 
done to Hongkong, they intend to do to New York 
and San Francisco and Chicago. They will not suc- 
ceed, but they are going to try. They are quite 
frank about their intentions. 
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SOMETIME last September, in the far reaches of 
the Pacific, off the Solomon Islands, Commander 
John J. Shea, of the United States Navy, gave his 
life for his country, when the aircraft-carrier Wasp 
went down under Japanese fire. He was forty-three 
years of age. On June 2, he had said farewell to his 
wife and his five-year-old son, Jackie, in Boston, 
and on June 28, he talked to them over the trans- 
oceanic telephone. On the following day, he wrote 
a letter to his little son, and in it he showed better 
than he knew the love of God, of his family, and 
of his country, which made him a true Christian 
and a great American. This revelation of a father’s 
heart, I now quote in its complete form, as pub- 


lished by the Boston Post on October 27. 
June 29, 1942 
Dear JACKIE: 

This is the first letter I have ever written to my 
little son, and I am thrilled to know that he can 
read it all by himself. If you miss some of the words, 
I’m sure it will be only because I do not write plain- 
ly. Mother will help you, in case anything is not 
clear. 

I was glad to hear your voice over the long-dis- 
tance telephone. It sounded as though I was right 
in the living-room with you. You sounded as though 
you missed your daddy very much. I miss you, too, 
more than anyone will ever know. 

It is too bad this war could not have been delayed 
a few more years so I could have grown up again 
with you, and done all the things I planned to do 
when you were old enough to go to school. 

I thought how nice it would be for me to come 
home early in the afternoon and play ball with you, 
and go mountain climbing with you, and see trees 
and the brooks, and learn all about woodcraft, hunt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, and other things we've 
talked about. I suppose we must be brave, and put 
these things off now for a little while. 

When you are a little bigger you will know why 
your daddy is not home so much any more. You 
know, we have a big country, and we have ideals as 
to how people should live and enjoy the riches of it 
—and how each is born with equal rights to life, 
freedom, and the pursuit of happiness. 

Unfortunately, some of the countries in the world 
don’t have these ideals, and where a boy cannot 
grow up to be whatever he wants to be, with no 
limit on his opportunities to become a great man, 
such as a great priest, statesman, doctor, soldier, 
businessman, etc. 

Because there are people and countries who want 
to change our nation, its ideals, form of govern- 
ment, and way of life, we must leave our homes and 
families to fight. 

Fighting for the defense of our country, its ideals 
and homes, is an honor and a duty which your daddy 
has to do before he can come home to settle down 
with you and mother. 

When it is done, he is coming home to be with 
you always and forever. So just wait a little while 
longer. I’m afraid it won’t be as soon as the two 
weeks you told me over the telephone. 

In the meantime, take good care of mother. Be a 
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good boy, and grow up to be a good young man. 
Study hard when you go to school. Be a leader in 
everything that is good in life. 

Be a good Catholic, and you can’t help being a 
good American. 

Play fair, always. Strive to win, but if you must 
lose, lose like a gentleman and a good sportsman. 

Don’t ever be a quitter, either in sports, or in busi- 
ness, or your profession, when you grow up. 

Get all the education you can. Stay close to 
mother, and follow her advice always. Obey her in 
everything, no matter how many times you dis- 
agree; she knows what is best, and will never let 
you down, or lead you away from the right and 
honorable things of life. 

If I don’t get back, you will have to be mother’s 
protector, because you are the only one she has. 

You must grow up to take my place, as well as 
your own, in her life and heart. 

Love your grandmother and granddad as long as 
they live. They, too, will never let you down. Love 
your aunts, and see them as often as you can. 

Last of all, don’t ever forget your daddy. Pray 
for him to come back. And if it is God’s Will that 
he doesn’t—well, be the kind of boy you know your 
daddy wants you to be. 

Kiss mother for me every night. Goodbye for now. 
With all my love and devotion for mother and you, 

Your Dappy 


Can anyone read this exquisitely beautiful letter, 
without a catch in his throat, and love for the 
heroic man who wrote it? 

What John Shea later became was foreshadowed 
in his life at school and at college. As a little lad, 
he served Mass in St. John’s Church, Boston, and 
like Saint Thomas More, even in his maturer years 
he was always happy to put on the acolyte’s cas- 
sock. He entered Boston College High School in 
1910, and at once became a leader. At his gradua- 
tion he won the medal for general excellence, and 
a four-year scholarship at Boston College. In Sep- 
tember, 1914, he matriculated in the classical 
course. 

In college as at school, John Shea grew in that 
genuine piety and manliness which characterized 
him to the last day of his life. “His outstanding 
characteristic was his enthusiasm,” writes the Rev. 
Maurice V. Dullea, S.J., of Boston College, to whom 
I am indebted for these personal notes. “He was 
full of fun, yet along with his boyish spirit went a 


’ spirit of seriousness.” He was a devout member of 


the Sodality of Our Lady, and active in the Fulton 
and the Marquette debating societies. He was also 
a contributor to the Stylus, the college monthly 
magazine, and a member of the Glee Club. But with 
all these activities, he remained, as in high school, 
a leader in his classes. 

Father Dullea, now Faculty Moderator of Ath- 
letics, tells how John, in his junior year, decided 
that all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy. 
Consequently, he came out in 1916 as a candidate 
for the football team. His friends gasped, for John 
was wholly a novice at the game and, more to the 
point, his physique was slender, almost frail. For 
a full season, he took the battering which is the lot 
of a lowly “scrub,” took it standing up and, very 
frequently, when knocked flat on his back. But the 
man who was to write his little son, “Don’t ever be 
a quitter” was even then following that advice. 
When the team assembled in the Fall of 1917—and 














that was a great Boston team—he fought his way 
to the front, until he had established himself as the 
regular center. 

His contemporaries recall one incident of that 
season. A strong Boston team was pitted against a 
West Point team which boasted of Oliphant, the 
all-American fullback. Oliphant came at John, full 
steam ahead, no fewer than four times during the 
game. Four times, John dropped him in his tracks, 
near the Boston goal. The incident has no impor- 
tance, except in showing that whatever he took up, 
debating or Greek, piety or football, John saw it 
through. “He was always in earnest, always thor- 
oughly unselfish,” writes one who knew him in 
those days. “Perhaps his best encomium is the 
statement attributed to him in the College Year 
Book for 1918, his graduation year. ‘Anything I 
can do to help, just let me know.’ ” 

During his college days, John became interested 
in aviation and, shortly after receiving his degree, 
enlisted in the Navy as an Ensign. He saw no for- 
eign service in the First World War, but he con- 
tinued his studies in aeronautics, and soon qualified 
as a flier of great skill. In 1930, he returned to 
active service, and was assigned as an executive 
officer to Squantum, where he enlarged and im- 
proved the facilities of that field. His advancement 
was rapid. He later commanded the air-station in 
Miami, and was then attached to the Bureau of 
Aeronautics in Washington. During this time, he 
was one of the officers who planned new air-fields 
in the bases leased to the United States by Great 
Britain, and on a number of islands in the Pacific. 
In March, 1941, he was assigned to the carrier 
Wasp, as assistant Air Officer, and on her deck he 
met his glorious death. 

The influence of eight years at a Catholic high 
school and a Catholic college made John Shea a 
man of whom Catholic educators can justly be 
proud. A member of the Holy Name Society and 
of the Knights of Columbus, he was, quietly and 
unobtrusively, but firmly and at all times, a Cath- 
olic. In the later years of his life, duty called him 
to widely separated posts, but his devotion to Cath- 
olic interests, and to every movement that could 
help his fellow-men, never waned. To the end, and 
especially in his last hour, his life said, “Anything 
I can do to help, just let me know.” 

In his report, Captain Forest P. Sherman, of the 
Wasp, chose Commander Shea and Commander 
Hogan, his Senior Medical Officer, also a Boston 
College alumnus, seriously wounded in the attack, 
for special praise. 

Commander Shea personally took charge of fight- 
ing the fire on the flight deck, and displayed extra- 
ordinary heroism and devotion to duty, in utter dis- 
regard of exploding ammunition that was throwing 
fragments around the deck, and the fire that was 
spreading rapidly. He was last seen in the flight 
deck before another violent explosion which filled 
the air with rather large fragments. He met his 
death at that time. 

For the soul of this gallant gentleman, we ask a 
prayer. May Almighty God raise up many like him, 
lovers of God, of their homes, of their country. 
Else the nation perishes. 


LITURGICAL WEEK 
AT SAINT MEINRAD’S 


H. C. McGINNIS 











BEFORE looking at the purposes and results of 
the 1942 Liturgical Week, let us glance briefly at 
its daily program. Although the two previous 
Weeks were held in large cities, this one was held 
at St. Meinrad, Indiana, with the Benedictine monks 
there as hosts. This was deemed advisable because 
of the crowded conditions in many of the nation’s 
larger cities. 

The Week began with a general meeting on the 
evening of October 12 and concluded with Pon- 
tifical Conventual Mass on October 16. The typical 
day began with Mass, followed by a session which 
lasted until nearly noon. An afternoon session was 
then followed by Vespers and the evening session 
by Compline. Each session consisted of the presen- 
tation of two or more excellent papers, followed by 
general discussion from the floor in which everyone 
was urged to participate, no matter how small his 
contribution. These floor discussions, orderly and 
dignified, yet freely open to all, were prime ex- 
amples of democracy in action. The Week was 
notable for the profound sincerity of all present. 

What is the cause of this intense interest? It is 
two-fold. First, there is the conviction of the neces- 
sity for a profound and widespread renewal of the 
Christian spirit as the only antidote for the world’s 
multitudinous miseries. Second, there is the rapid- 
ly increasing realization that this nation must now 
replace Europe as the fountain head of the great 
liturgical movement which had already begun to 
make great progress in world betterment when Hit- 
ler’s ruthless hand swept even its physical evidences 
into oblivion. 

The Liturgy has been aptly described as “the 
supernatural social life of the Church.” The Liturgi- 
cal Movement is one designed to inspire the in- 
dividual to participate intelligently in those rites 
and ceremonials of the Church, and in all other 
proper expressions of the praise of God, so as to 
bring about a close communion between Creator 
and created. Furthermore, it seeks to reconstruct 
world happiness upon a safe and permanent basis 
through arousing a deep appreciation and intensi- 
fication of our Christian heritage. It seeks to off- 
set the catastrophies which always arise from crass 
Materialism by a recognition and acceptance of, 
and participation in, the God-life within man which 
is his only true source of strength. 

The second cause is the realization of what Euro- 
pean liturgical movements had come to mean in 
the reconstruction of European society since the 
chaos which followed World War I. American Cath- 
olics are in conscience bound to catch the falling 
European torch and carry on for, in the Mystical 
Body of Christ, all members have a most definite 
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responsibility to all other members and to the 
whole. While the realization of this responsibility 
brought an understandable seriousness to this 
year’s Week, it also brought that determination 
and enthusiasm which derive from a discovery of 
a serious need for the Church’s apostolic mission. 
The strength and courage necessary to that prac- 
tice of unselfishness and charity which will be 
called for in anything but stupid world reconstruc- 
tion, must come from that constant and intelligent 
practice of the Liturgy which alone places man in 
proper communion with God. 

How did the 1942 Week—the first national 
Liturgical Week ever held in a wartime America— 
go about achieving its purposes? It did the logical 
thing—it built a progressive program for the pre- 
sentation of its discussions. The first day’s papers 
were profound and authoritative. The setting down 
of the various topics suffices to show their nature 
and purpose. Starting with The Glory of God and 
The Praise of Creation, the various discussion lead- 
ers continued to expound man’s true place in crea- 
tion by taking up The Praise of Christ on Earth, 
The Praise of Christ in Heaven and in His Church, 
the Praise of Christ in His Individual Members, 
Praise in Sacrifice and Sacrament, and Praise in 
Mystic Song. 

The next day brought methods by which the 
liturgy’s highest ideals can be reached. After a dis- 
cussion of the Participation by the People in High 
Mass and Office, the means of realizing this ideal 
in both urban and rural parishes were taken up. 
Next came The Music of Divine Praise: Gregorian 
Chant. Under this heading, Chant and the Clergy, 
Chant and the Laity, and The Organist and Choir- 
Director were threshed out, and at times construc- 
tive criticisms flew thick and fast. Our Language 
of Praise presented the excellencies of Latin as the 
Church’s official language. 

The next paper, Praise and the Holy Scripture, 
was most important and practical. It discussed the 
necessity for lay understanding of the Scriptural 
bases upon which the Church’s liturgy is built. 
Catholics often fail to perceive that non-Catholic 
objections to Catholicism are based largely upon a 
misunderstanding of the liturgy. When approached 
by sincere questioners, Catholic lay people are all 
too often unable even to attempt to give the Scrip- 
tural foundations underlying their practices. The 
result is that the questioner, perhaps a spiritual 
wanderer seeking a home, turns away with lessened 
respect for the Church. When more lay Catholics 
can intelligently answer such questions, Catholic 
churches are due for enlargements. 

After discussions of the praise of God through 
Church Decorations and Ceremony and Vesture, 
came another of the Week’s most vital offerings: 
Praise and the Present Crisis. Under this general 
topic, Modern Perversions of Praise, Praise and 
Catholic Civilian Morale and Praise and Catholic 
Military Morale were discussed. When one left this 
session, he carried with him most practical ideas 
of the value of all things liturgical in the solution 
of the everyday problems which plague humanity 
at the present time. 
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EXPLAINING LITURGY 


JOHN LAFARGE 








DURING the recent Liturgical Week, at St. Mein- 
rad’s Abbey, which Mr. McGinnis discussess in this 
issue, one thing became tremendously apparent. 
The opportunity to join—actively and intelligently 
—in the Church’s public praise of God corresponds 
to a deep, intense spiritual longing in the heart of 
the average Catholic layman. It is not a taste that 
needs to be cultivated; it is not a special devotion. 
It is what our people inwardly clamor for. Once 
they are shown the great plan, inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, by which the Church forever offers, in 
the name and in the very person of Christ, her 
daily praise to the Father in Heaven—once this is 
made plain, the Catholic mind and heart embrace 
it as a fish takes to water. 

The groundwork, however, for full participa- 
tion, not of a few hundreds or a thousand or so, 
but of the millions, must be laid by a spread of 
popular knowledge as to the meaning of the 
Church’s liturgy. One of the most effective short- 
cuts to such knowledge is the explanation of the 
ceremonies to the people while they are actually 
taking place. This method is being exemplified in 
his own diocese and cathedral, by the Bishop of 
Peoria, the Most Rev. Joseph H. Schlarman. 

A classic instance is the consecration of an altar. 
Ordinarily the layman can take in little but a vague 
impression of dignified chantings, goings and com- 
ings. The picture he forms in his mind may accord 
with the conventional Protestant image of “Roman 
pomp.” When the altars were consecrated in the 
Cathedral of Peoria, one of the Cathedral clergy 
read from the pulpit at intervals a simple and in- 
teresting explanation of the ceremonies and a trans- 
lation of some of the high points in the prayers. 

How greatly the scene altered for the congrega- 
tion when they learned that an altar, in its con- 
secration, receives—in symbolic fashion—the Sac- 
raments of Baptism, Confirmation and Holy Eu- 
charist. The tracing of the crosses, the blessing 
of the “Gregorian water’ (mixture of water, salt, 
ashes and wine) for the altar’s purification, the 
sealing of the sacred relics, the dedication of the 
altar as an image of Christ Himself: such matters 
are of genuine popular interest. How many know 
that the Church’s right of sanctuary is supposed to 
be derived from the identification of the altar with 
the sacred Person of the Saviour Himself? 

In the method exemplified at Peoria, the same 
idea is extended to the ceremonies of Holy Week. 
Accompanied by the English explanations and 
translations, the Good Friday “Mass of the Pre- 
sanctified” easily fills out most of the period from 
noon to three P.M. 

Opinions will naturally vary as to details of pro- 
cedures. But enough experience has been accumu- 
lated to demonstrate how definitely they answer to 
a very real spiritual need of the Catholic laity. 











COME ALONG, HONEY— 
IT’S A DOG'S WORLD 


EVELYN COMELLA 











“SHALL we go to a real large store this afternoon, 
Marie, and see all the pretty things they have?” 

“Es, Mummy.” 

Little Marie is only a year and a half, so although 
we seemingly have long conversations together, 
about everything imaginable, they actually are 
monologues, punctuated by her exclamations as 
she listens to me attentively, trying to fathom the 
meaning of every word I say, her eyes round and 
serious, intently fixed on me. I really could have 
asked her almost anything then, and the answer 
would have been, ‘“’es, Mummy.” 

I washed her and dressed her, put on her best 
little pink bonnet, and together we stepped out. 

We walked down the noisy, hot street. Horns 
were honking; street-cars were demanding their 
right of way; the police whistle would every so 
often assert its authority. Everyone was madly 
dashing somewhere. 

We turned the corner and went into the store. 
Time stood still! A dim coolness pervaded the large 
spacious room. Soft-spoken salesladies trod lightly 
on a thick, sea-green rug. The indirect lighting 
throughout the store illuminated the properly se- 
lected articles, concealing others in soothing shad- 
ows. Heavy damask draperies hung in rich folds 
over the the huge windows. 

There were no pretty things to be seen in large 
quantity. Just a very few articles, exotic in appear- 
ance, were laid out to be gazed at and admired, but 
never criticized, by an awe-struck public. Every- 
thing else was hidden from view—the sophisticated 
salesladies, hovering about like mother hens, would 
very carefully and haughtily bring out one article 
at a time and then very reverently tuck it back in 
its own secluded nest. 

I looked at Marie. Her eyes were wide with won- 
der, her little mouth formed a round “O.”’ Was she, 
too, awed by such splendor? 

We started walking through the store. Marie 
suddenly stopped and tugged at my hand. 

“Mummy! Bu!” she cried. I turned. 

A little Pekinese dog had wandered up to her 
and was very solemnly looking at her. 

“Chung! Come here to Mother, dear,” called a 
languid and deep-throated voice. 

Chung turned and obediently trotted through 
portieres which separated a section of the store. 
Marie and I followed him. 

Four or five beautifully dressed women were 
strewn about the room, lazily looking, through a 
haze of cigarette smoke, at some gowns which the 
salesladies were holding up for them. 

Assuming my most sophisticated air, I took 
Marie by the hand and started to make, what I 


hoped would be, a grand entrance. Marie’s little 
feet, rushing to get to the “Bu,” tripped on the 
thick nap of the rug, and she fell flat on her face, 
knocking over a dainty hand-carved chair. 

Cool-looking, bored faces turned slowly towards 
us. 
I felt my face burning as I hastily picked up 
Marie and straightened the chair. I sat down hur- 
riedly on the nearest seat. A slim saleslady dressed 
in black, her blond hair piled high on her head, 
glided towards me. 

“Can I help you, Madam?” 

“Yes ... yes, I’d like to look at some black wool 
dresses,’’ I stammered. 

I had no intention of buying anything, but I felt 
trapped. 

“Very well,” she said and disappeared. 

I looked around. A gorgeous, shimmering, red- 
satin evening gown was being shown to the owner 
of the deep-throated voice. Chung, lying in regal 
splendor on a large chartreuse velvet hassock, im- 
mediately jumped up as he caught sight of the 
gown and started barking violently. 

“Oh, dear! He doesn’t like me in red.” 

“Isn’t that cute?” the saleslady simpered. 

“T’m afraid you'll have to show me something 
else.” 

“Yes, of course, I'll be glad to. But how smart 
of him!” 

“Oh, yes! I always take him shopping with me. 
Doesn’t Mummy always take you shopping, dear?” 

The latter phrase was coyly addressed to Chung. 

At the far end of the room, a large black toy dog 
was bounding around with mad abandon, receiving 
murmurs of approval from his proud mistress. 

A diminutive member of the canine species, I 
had not seen at first, was sleeping, cozily curled up 
in the lap of an abundant blonde. She wore a pur- 
ple suit. The little dog had on a coat made of the 
same purple material. Small wonder I had almost 
overlooked him. 

My saleslady came back with a black dress 
trimmed with shining sequins. Marie was delighted 
with the brilliant, twinkling beads. She put out her 
hand. The saleslady pulled the dress further away, 
asking a bit crossly, I thought: “Her hands are 
clean?” 

“Why, yes,” I replied dumbly, thinking of the 
vigorous scrubbing she had received just before 
leaving the house. 

“Children are so sticky,” I heard her murmur as 
she disappeared once more. 

I looked at Marie, pink and white and smelling 
of good clean soap and baby-powder. I looked at 
the dogs. Without waiting for the saleslady to re- 
turn, I took Marie by the hand and went out. 

I thought of the days of apartment-hunting I had 
gone through before I was finally able to find a 
landlord who didn’t look at me suspiciously, ask- 
ing: “Any children? We don’t allow children.” 

I would nod my head silently and walk away 
hearing dogs barking and whining in the apart- 
ments. 

“Tt’s a dog’s world, Marie,” I said. 

‘““Es, Mummy,” she answered gravely. 
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AFRICA INVADED 


NO American who possesses an inkling of what 
France stands for, can read without a pang the 
exchange of language, on November 8, between 
President Roosevelt and Marshal Pétain. 

Pétain’s reply, that he learned “with stupor and 
sadness” of the United States’ entry into North 
Africa, was no mere phrase of a confused old man. 
His words came from a passionate belief in what 
he considered France’s sacred honor: an inde- 
structible thing, ever threatened by the conqueror, 
yet remaining mystically inviolable. 

The President’s abrupt utterance was motivated 
by a chill, certain knowledge. The brief day of the 
French Empire’s supposed inviolability was hasten- 
ing to its end. Behind the fatherly figure of Pétain 
lurked the sinister countenance of Laval. France 
was already a divided nation, practically at civil 
war. Millions of France’s citizens saw, it is said, in 
Pétain the symbol of a lofty ideal. But if Pétain’s 
subsequent protest at Hitler’s invasion was no 
mere formality, if he releases his followers from 
their terms of bondage, the same millions will fol- 
low him into the battle for freedom. 

The shifting flood of events should not obscure 
a necessary retrospect. 

So far, the United Nations have prided them- 
selves upon the scrupulous observance of interna- 
tional law. Was this, our own point of honor, over- 
ridden by the invasion of another’s territory with- 
out its consent? 

If no qualifications were to be placed to the doc- 
trine of state sovereignty, we might be constrained 
to answer in the affirmative. But state sovereignty, 
even those rights of small nations spoken of as in- 
violable by our present Holy Father, must be lim- 
ited by the consideration of the common good of 
all nations. No state may ignore the realities of the 
international! situation, if such an attitude endan- 
gers the common good. The state has an obligation 
to see to it that its territory is not used by another 
state to the detriment of a third. If it is unwilling 
or unable to implement that obligation, it would 
appear that the threatened nation may take steps 
for its own defense, even to the occupation of ter- 
ritory in active danger of being used against it. 

This right, of course, can exist only in the face 
of an actual, present threat; it must not extend 
beyond the period at which the danger ceases. 

Certainly it is hard to see how the Vichy Govern- 
ment could be considered as able to protect its own 
territory; how, in this hypothesis, it could rightly 
invoke against the Americans the principles of in- 
ternational law. For all its nobility, the Marshal’s 
reply was unconvincing. The minor premise in the 
President’s grim logic was based upon the certain 
knowledge that the Vichy Government would be 
powerless to protect its territory against Hitler. 

In the light of these principles, we believe that 
the invasion of Africa was justifiable; that the day 
will dawn when a liberated France, again a sover- 
eign nation sharing the burdens and blessings of a 
liberated world, will render approval of our belief. 
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POLITICAL WAR 


TIME and again critics have accused the Ad- 
ministration of conducting a “party” war. They 
have pointed out that the President stubbornly 
refuses to abrogate, even temporarily, the so- 
cial legislation of the past nine years. They 
have accused him of neglecting to use the tal- 
ents of men who are opposed to his domestic 
policies, or who differed with him before Pear! 
Harbor on his foreign policy. They have as- 
serted that he is devoting time to domestic poli- 
tics which ought to be spent on the conduct of 
the war. 

Most of this criticism Mr. Roosevelt has 
chosen to ignore. Some of it, clearly motivated 
by considerations extraneous to the war, de- 
serves to be ignored. But there is enough sub- 
stance to all these charges to cause disquiet in 
many minds. There was the occasion a year 
ago when the President took time off to inter- 
vene in New York City’s mayoralty campaign. 
And some very efficient executives, former as- 
sociates who incurred his displeasure, are still) 
twiddling their thumbs on the sidelines. 

To keep the record straight, however, it must 
now be conceded that the charge of fighting a 
“New Deal” war has been proved false in at 
least one very striking instance. Domestic poli- 
tics had no part in planning the North African 
invasion. That is clear from the fact that the 
invasion was timed to occur after the Novem- 
ber elections, not before them. 

Since Mr. Roosevelt’s political sagacity is 
generally admitted, he must have known some 
weeks ago that the political tide was running 
against the party. There is little doubt that the 
news of this brilliantly conceived and efficiently 
executed attack, had it broken before Novem- 
ber 3, would have notably influenced the voters. 
It might conceivably have reversed the whole 
trend of the election. By not advancing, there- 
fore, the date of the expedition, even by the 
few days required to influence the electorate, 
the President lost a political trump card. 

But he gained much more. The decision to 
invade North Africa at the best time, from a 
military standpoint, irrespective of domestic 
considerations, demonstrated that he is first of 
all, and above all, President of the United States 
and Commander in Chief. Only secondarily is 
he the leader of a political party. 
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LYNCHING 


ON another page, we publish a letter from Mr. 
Carl J. Allen, of Chattanooga, Tenn., relative 
to the crime of lynching. 

It is our position that the guilt which at- 
taches to lynching is not a matter of geography. 
Whether the lynching takes place in New York 
or in Mississippi, it is a heinous offense. With 
regard to the victim, it is murder, and those 
who knowingly take part in a lynching are, 
objectively, guilty of murder. With regard to 
the State, lynching is an illicit assumption of 
the right of the State to inflict, under verified 
conditions, the death-penalty, and the lyncher 
is guilty of violence against an authority which 
represents, in the premises, Almighty God. 

Nor is the circumstance of complexion, or of 
sex, or of guilt, or of age, of material relevancy. 
Lynching is murder and rebellion, whether the 
victim is white or black, man or woman, a crim- 
inal or an innocent citizen, a nonagenarian or, 
as in a very recent case, a mere child. 

Mr. Allen reminds us that “some lynchings 
might be justified.”” They may be, but only 
when they are not lynchings. 

If the fact is overt and notorious that the 
juries and courts have consistently, and over a 
long period, refused to punish crime, or that 
criminals, when convicted, are commonly par- 
doned by the Governor, then it is also an overt 
and notorious fact that, in this unhappy State, 
government has ceased to exist. Under these 
circumstances, after every possible appeal, in- 
cluding an appeal to the Federal Courts under 
the Fourteenth Amendment, has failed, the citi- 
zens may, according to a respected opinion, or- 
ganize, and in an orderly manner indict, try, 
and punish, men whom indisputable evidence 
shows to be guilty of crime. In this case, cer- 
tainly an extreme one, every right of the ac- 
cused must be scrupulously respected. 

We call this “an extreme case.” It may have 
been verified in some Western or Southwestern 
districts, before organized government was 
fully organized. On that, we offer no opinion. 
But we can recall no mob lynching, North or 
South, in which it has been verified. 

We are, then, in substantial agreement with 
Mr. Allen that “the vast majority” of lynchings 
cannot be justified. We do not agree with him, 
however, that even one can be justified. 


BY DUE PROCESS ONLY 


THE decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, handed down on October 30, has not re- 
ceived much notice, probably because the Court, 
contrary to public expectation, declined to explore 
the extent of the President’s war powers. But in 
discussing the rights of both citizens and aliens at 
a time when the country is at war, the Court re- 
peated some principles which, even in the intensity 
of our war effort, should not be obscured. “Con- 
stitutional safeguards for the protection of all who 
are charged with offenses,” said the Court, “are 
not to be disregarded in order to inflict merited 
punishment on some who are guilty.” 

We are grateful for this legal rejection of the 
infamous maxim that the end, especially in war 
time, justifies the means. We are particularly grate- 
ful because, in these tense days, it is quite possible 
for too many Americans to fall into the error of be- 
lieving that recalcitrant citizens and enemy aliens 
have no rights which the law is bound to protect. 
Probably these deluded persons may gag a trifle 
over the unanimous decision of the Supreme Court 
on November 9, in which it was held that one 
Kumezo Kawato, until lately resident in Los An- 
geles, could not be deprived, on the ground that he 
was an enemy alien, of the right to appeal to the 
courts. “The doors of our courts have not been 
shut to peaceable, law-abiding aliens,’”’ said the 
Court, “to enforce rights growing out of legal occu- 
pations.”’ 

Mr. Wendell Willkie evidently felt certain that 
the doors had not been closed, when he appeared 
before the Supreme Court in the case of William 
Schneiderman, Russian-born secretary of the Com- 
munist party in California. Mr. Schneiderman took 
out his final naturalization papers in 1927. In 1940, 
the Government moved to revoke his citizenship, 
chiefly, it would appear, on two grounds; first, that 
in 1927 he had concealed the fact of his member- 
ship in the Communist party, and second, that 
when he took the oath of allegiance, he “did not 
intend to bear true faith and allegiance to the Con- 
stitution and laws of the United States.” 

Counselor Willkie disposed of the first ground 
with ease. In 1927, his client had not been asked 
whether or not he was a member of the Communist 
party. Hence his silence on that point could not 
now be urged against him. As to the second ground, 
he argued that while it might be the essential tenet 
of Communism to advocate the overthrow of gov- 
ernment by force, and to plot to that end, it did 
not follow that every member of the political party 
styled the Communist party held that tenet. 

Without presuming to anticipate the Court’s de- 
cision, it may here be remarked that Mr. Willkie’s 
argument is exceedingly powerful. Had Mr. Schnei- 
derman plotted, or actually attempted, force 
against the Government, he would, of course, be 
subject to appropriate penalties, including the revo- 
cation of his citizenship. But it does not appear 
that the Government tried to show this. It as- 
sumed, rather, that every member of the Commu- 
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nist party is, by that very fact, an active advocate 
of violence. 

Congress, as Mr. Willkie pointed out, might out- 
law Communists and the Communist party. But it 
has not done this. What Congress has not done, he 
argued, cannot be done by the ruling of any De- 
partment or Bureau head. Otherwise, we have the 
situation, unknown to the Constitution, of two 
law-making bodies, Congress, and an individual 
neither elected by the people, nor approved by 
Congress. “Congress has not acted,” argued Mr. 
Willkie. “I suggest that you leave it to Congress.” 

It will probably recur to readers of this Review, 
that we were never in sympathy with the policy of 
prosecuting Communists for their opinions, or of 
throwing them in jail, not for what they actually 
did, but for what they might do. Of all methods of 
repelling a false philosophy, legislation is probably 
the worst. Should Communists be charged with of- 
fenses involving sedition or revolt, they should be 
prosecuted vigorously and, if found guilty, pun- 
ished. But they should be prosecuted by due process 
only. To deprive a man of his day in court is to 
borrow a custom from that Communism which the 
Government is supposed to be fighting in the case 
of the United States v. William Schneiderman. 


FULL POCKETS 


WITHIN the last weeks, we have not been hearing 
much about inflation. This silence is probably due 
to our interest in the elections. It certainly should 
not be interpreted to mean that the danger of in- 
flation has disappeared. The danger is much closer 
than it was on the day after Pearl Harbor. Because 
millions of men have found employment since that 
time, the amount of money in circulation has stead- 
ily risen, and we are beginning to think that we 
have entered upon a period of solid prosperity. The 
real truth is, however, as President Roosevelt 
pointed out some years ago, that this sort of gold 
is fools’ gold. 

Inflation is an enemy that may cause us to lose 
the peace after we have lost the war. It can be 
averted, possibly, by Congressional and State legis- 
lation, but the best attack upon inflation is a move- 
ment in which every American can take part, and 
must. 

Money burns a hole in the pocket of many men. 
Like confirmed topers who believe that a bottle 
once opened must be emptied, they think that 
every weekly wage must be spent before the next 
pay-day. If a majority of wage-earners think with 
him, no Act of Congress, short of an Act that taxes 
away most of the wage, can avert inflation. 

Before making any purchase, we ought to ask, 
“Is this necessary?” If it is, then make it. If it is 
not, put the money intended for the purchase into 
war-saving stamps or Victory Bonds. That pur- 
chase is not only an excellent investment, but a 
powerful blow in the battle against inflation. And 
that is a campaign no less necessary than a most 
vigorous campaign against the Germans and the 
Japanese. 
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LAST THINGS 


WHEN you sit down to dinner, you might say, 
“This is an excellent dinner, and it is my last.” As 
you look over your wardrobe, and pick out what 
you need for the Winter, now at hand, you might 
reflect, “I need never buy any more clothes, for 
these will last me to the day of my death.” You 
might indulge in these somber considerations, but 
probably you do not. 

On the whole, it is better that you should not. 
It is true that our lives may end at any moment, 
but if that thought were always first in our minds, 
much work we might do would be hindered. When 
we sit down to table, let us take what is served 
gratefully, without seeing a death’s head in the 
milk-jug, and as we inspect our wardrobe, let it be 
with thankfulness to Him Whose Providence 
clothes even the birds of the air. 

Nevertheless, to think now and then about last 
things is a very profitable occupation. In our Gos- 
pel (Saint Matthew, xxiv, 15-35) we can find many 
leads for our thoughts. It was said of the Venerable 
Bede that this Gospel used to terrify him, for it 
rumbled in his ears like thunder announcing the 
Last Great Day. If it does not terrify us, that fact 
simply shows how far we are from that realization 
of spiritual values which made the monk of Jarrow 
a great Saint. The truth is that very many of us go 
on in our careers, as if those careers were not to 
end some day, sooner, too, than we expect, and end 
with a day of strict accounting. That day none of 
us can escape. 

Not all of our Gospel refers to the Day of Gen- 
eral Judgment. Learned men commonly think that 
the text, as far as the twenty-eighth verse, refers 
both to the destruction of Jerusalem and the gen- 
eral consummation, and thereafter exclusively to 
the end of the world. But we need not be Scriptural 
scholars to find in it warnings that ought to make 
us better men and women. Running through our 
Lord’s words is the idea of “last things,” the de- 
struction of Jerusalem being merely a vivid type 
and prelude of the destruction of the world. 

Last things! We are so wedded to life that we 
do not like even to think about them. The story is 
told of a civil official who was summoned to appear 
before the head of an invading German army. He 
knew that the summons was to his death. He went 
through every room of his home, for in each there 
was a cherished memory, bade farewell to his 
books and his pictures, and then sat down to make 
the best provision he could for his family. Every 
heart-throb beat out the sorrowful words: “This 
is the last time.” 

On the last Sunday of the ecclesiastical year, the 
Church wishes us to reflect on last things and last 
times. We need not take farewell of our innocent 
pursuits, but we must part from those which are a 
bar between us and God. Yet when all is said, 
blessed is that man who prepares for the end by 
detaching himself from this world, and keeps his 
eyes ever fixed upon that other world, beyond the 
realms of time and space, which is our true home. 
In the day of terror, he shall be saved. 
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BLOY’S CZECH FRIEND 


VERA GIBIAN 








CZECH newspapers have brought news of the 
death of a famous Czech publisher and Catholic 
writer. Josef Florian died in his sixty-ninth year in 
his native town of Stara Rise, in Moravia, where he 
spent nearly all of his life. Friends of Leon Bloy 
probably remember his name—it is mentioned very 
often in Bloy’s diaries, and it will be perhaps not 
without interest to tell American readers the un- 
usual story of Florian’s life and struggle. 

Josef Florian was the second son of a Czech 
peasant family in Stara Rise and, despite his 
studies and subsequent professorship in mathe- 
matics, he remained peasant in his life and habits. 
He was teaching in a high school in a little town 
when he read one day an article by Leon Bloy—it 
was a fragment of one of Bloy’s first books. At this 
time, very few people in Europe knew anything at 
all about Leon Bloy. For Florian, however, Bloy’s 
article was a revelation. He realized that this un- 
known Frenchman’s mission was to revitalize and 
deepen Catholic life, and that his own—Josef 
Florian’s—mission was to help Leon Bloy and “to 
be a witness,” by giving the example of his life. 

To help Leon Bloy meant to Florian to translate 
and publish Bloy’s books, and to give Bloy financial 
help as far as it was possible. And to give example 
by his life meant to Florian to resign forever the 
sinfulness and senselessness of modern times and 
to live a rural life, simple and austere, where God’s 
laws would be the supreme ones to be obeyed. 

There was no hesitation for Florian. He gave up 
his position as teacher, and went to live in his na- 
tive village Stara Rise, in a house near his brother’s 
farm. With a little support from his brother, he 
prepared himself for his work. First, he had to 
improve his French, which was very imperfect (his 
first letters to Leon Bloy are written in Latin— 
le latin sublime de ce tchéque paysan—Leon Bloy 
liked to call it). And then he began to translate 
Bloy’s books. 

With the help of a printer and some devoted 
friends, Florian published his first books; and then 
one book followed another, as soon as Bloy’s books 
appeared in French. Some of the books were print- 
ed and bound at Florian’s home, with the help of 
his children, and very often they were of a rare 
bibliophile value. The astonished Czech intelligent- 
sia soon realized that somewhere in a little Mor- 
avian village there was a new publisher who 
brought out surprising and fascinating books. 

Florian’s name became known, and his books 


spread very quickly. After Bloy, Florian introduced 
other Catholic authors to Czech readers: Chester- 
ton, Barbey d’Aureville, Ernst Hello, Papini, Ro- 
mano Guardini, etc., and the best choice of reli- 
gious literature: the works of Saint Theresa of 
Avila, Saint Bernard, Suso, the life of Saint Igna- 
tius by Thompson, the Autobiography of Melanie, 
shepherdness of La Salette; and many books of old 
Czech Catholic literature. Hundreds of the best 
Catholic books came from the little village in Mor- 
avia, and Stara Rise became the center of a move- 
ment. 

Books from Stara Rise were very rarely reprint- 
ed, due to Florian’s constant financial difficulties. 
Like his friend, Leon Bloy, Florian was a poor man, 
and he had to beg for money his whole life. In vain 
did he try in the last years to get money to reprint 
some of Bloy’s books. 

Beside all these books, which deeply influenced 
the religious and literary life in Bohemia, Florian 
published several monthly reviews. These reviews 
were the battlefields where many hard combats 
were fought. He defended the uncompromising or- 
thodoxy of the Catholic religion against modern- 
ists. He tilted with freethinkers, and made Czech 
readers acquainted with all new currents of Euro- 
pean life which tended to revive Catholic culture. 

To understand fully the courage and difficulty of 
Florian’s work, we must look back at the condi- 
tions of life when he began his crusade. It was a 
time of deep decline in the vitality of Catholicity 
in Bohemia and Moravia. A strange lethargy and 
academic formalism paralyzed Catholic life. There 
was a growing anti-religious propaganda. Marxism 
undermined the Faith of the workers, Czech Real- 
ism undermined the Faith of students and intellec- 
tuals. 

On the Catholic side, there was no preparedness 
for the attack. Anti-Catholic movements had great 
personalities; Catholics had no leaders. No doubt 
there were many excellent priests, and a great 
work was done by several religious Orders; but, 
nevertheless, there were many cases of laxity and 
ignorance among the clergy, and the younger gen- 
eration of Czech priests was menaced by Modern- 
ism, which later led to the foundation of the 
Czechoslovakian sect. The peasant population was 
still faithful to the religion of their fathers, but the 
young generation was unguided and confused. 

In this time of peril, Florian started his fight 
against the enemies of the Church, by bringing to 
the confused generation the everlasting truth of 
Catholicism. The books he published were his best 
weapons, plus his own personality, the strength of 
his Faith, his clear intelligence, his prodigious tal- 
ent for conversation and controversy, his erudition 
in matters of the Faith. 

Many Czech writers were influenced by Florian, 
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and, in his last years, the youngest Czech poets 
grouped themselves around him, as around an old 
prophet. There were many conversions which were 
due to him, and many Czech priests owed the rec- 
ognition of their priestly vocation to his guidance. 
During the summer, Florian’s home was full of 
young seminarians who spent their vacations there, 
strengthening their Faith with Florian’s enthu- 
siasm. 

The story of Josef Florian’s life would be incom- 
plete without the story of his family. He lived in 
his Czech peasant home like a truly free man, 
obeying the laws of God, and in profound disdain 
for modern materialistic civilization. His nine chil- 
dren never attended any school; his wife lived the 
hidden life of a humble peasant woman; his sister 
was the soul of his publishing business. 

As there is compulsory school attendance in 
Czechoslovakia, it was not easy for Florian to keep 
his children from school. He was punished several 
times, and once he was imprisoned, but after some 
years of struggle, the authorities decided to forget 
this crazy peasant. And so it happened that Filor- 
ian’s children lived like young people in the Middle 
Ages, in a Christian peasant home in a little vil- 
lage, without any influence from the modern world. 
Surely an experiment which would interest an edu- 
cational psychologist! 

The result was excellent. All the children learned 
their language perfectly—history, a little mathe- 
matics and natural science. They had a profound 
knowledge of religion, and knew enough Latin to 
follow the Holy Mass. One of them was an excellent 
musician; two were very good painters, and illus- 
trated many books and painted pictures for 
churches. They knew the work needed on a farm. 
And all of them were perfectly happy, and none of 
them ever wished to change his condition in life. 

They lived like other children in the village, 
working in the fields. They had a printing-press, 
and helped to print and edit many books; they 
prayed and read, and the main occupation of the 
whole family was the close participation in the life 
of the Liturgical Year. Such was the life of our 
peasants for centuries; and there are still villages 
and families where this life is not changed. The 
unusual thing at Florian’s home was the strange 
mixture of Czech peasant existence with the best 
of European culture. On the walls of his home were 
beautiful pictures by Charles Rouault; the house 
was full of excellent books; a visitor could have 
seen Florian’s daughters, barefooted, just coming 
from the work in the fields, but discussing vividly 
a problem of illustration for a new book, or a life 
of a Saint. 

Like Leon Bloy, Florian had many adversaries. 
He was a hard fighter, and his judgments were 
often harsh and sometimes perhaps uncharitable. 
Many of his great friendships ended in disaccord. 
He was not a Saint. But, whatever his human im- 
perfections may have been, they do not diminish 
the greatness of his fight for the Catholic cause. 
And if ever a history of religion of the Czech people 
be written, the name of Josef Florian will not be 
forgotten. 
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A PEACE-PLAN SHELF? 


HAROLD C. GARDINER 








“BOOKS are weapons in the war of ideas.” This is 
the slogan that banners many of the publishers’ 
ads these harried days, and it is very true. Miss 
Gibian’s article above, an interesting sidelight on 
the history of Catholic publishing, shows how one 
man wielded that weapon; it chimes in very har- 
moniously with a recent news item I would like to 
chat about. 

According to a release from the American Li- 
brary Association, the major task of libraries 
throughout the country has changed since June. 

Emphasis has shifted from the role of libraries as 

centers of war information to a united and aggres- 

sive campaign for general popular education in the 
causes behind the war, the war aims of the United 

Nations, and the prospects for an enlightened peace. 

This means, of course, that there is a great deal 
of thinking being done about the basic ethical prin- 
ciples which must direct our present efforts and 
our future plans. Or rather, it more probably 
means that a great deal of thinking is being done, 
which ought to be based on those ethical and moral 
principles. 

Unfortunately, but inevitably, many a book in 
the flood of them that swirls around the post-war 
problem is not the kind of book that is able to give 
any help in building our brave new world. Many a 
book will do nothing but botch and muddle still 
more the gigantic problem that is vexing enough, 
even under the straightest and clearest thought. 

Such a book, to take but one, as We Live to Be 
Free, by Emma Gelders Sterne, pretending to 
sketch the growth of the idea of democracy (from 
Solon to Stalin!), is filled with the fatal weakness 
of liberals and revolutionaries in the past century- 
and-a-half—the phobia against “authority” and 
“dogma,” and the curious ethical blindness which 
led them to think that they could cast out injustice 
by injustice and justify the end by the means. 

Catholic libraries and librarians, then, who are 
no less interested than others in gearing their work 
and their profession to winning both the war and 
the peace, must realize their responsibility of pro- 
viding books that can be of real service to this end. 
Such books will not be those that proliferate blue- 
prints for the future that might well have been 
drawn by Machiavelli, with Adolf whispering sug- 
gestions in his ready ear. 

Such books will be those which propose a future 
living scheme that squares with Christian life and. 
more specifically, with the noble ideals for the 
future that pulse so vibrantly and triumphantly 
through the Pope’s now famous Five Points. 

The practical idea that inspired this column is 
this—if AMERICA can be of service to librarians or 
even to just plain, ordinary readers, in building up 
a shelf of such books, you will find us straining at 
the leash to suggest all the suggestions that strike 
us as suggestible. 

















GOING TO JERUSALEM 


My wife’s face sleeping is like the face of the dear dead, 

Like a little maid’s masked, lost and strange at her 
first party. 

It is like the mask she will one day wear through the 
many lustra of time, 

Until midnight sounds and the world’s pleasant mas- 
querade is done with. 


There will be no dominoes in Paradise, 

Where the visors donned to keep in countenance the 
yellow jack o’ lanterns of childhood’s Halloween 

All come off, once the last apple is bobbed for and the 
final skeleton set dancing on the clothesline in 
the cellar darkness, 

To the church-chime of All Hallows, 

The while we cheering younkers pull our festive motto- 
crackers, 

Each gilt-paper bonbon stamped with the red valentine- 
heart of the Great Lover 

Who gives this party for his god-children. 

CHARLES A. BRADY 


SONG FOR THE SCARLET WOMAN 


If then this scented jade, this scarlet woman, 

Is truly the beloved of my Lord, 

His choice of brides was strange and all-too-human, 
His lady scarcely worth such high award, 
Unless—unless perhaps like some great fountain 
That splits the twilight of a jungle wood, 

Her honor rises to a bubbling mountain, 

Though ringed by darkness, feared, ill-understood. 


Oh, scarlet woman, mother, who has words 

To show thy glory as a sky of thunder, 

Thy sweetness as a branch of singing birds? 

With thee are food and drink, and whether under 

New England rafters or Saint Peter’s dome, 

Where thou art, lady, there our hearts are home. 
FRANCIS MAGUIRE 


BUTTERFLY 


See this lovely resurrection, 
Glorious and miniature! 

Now the worm, on brief reflection, 
Assumes his bright investiture. 


Lightly on alien, golden wings 
He goes a new, exotic way 
And with exquisite flutterings 

Dances into the summer day. 


With what a dainty skill he flits 
Along the strange paths of the air 

And delicately skims and skits 
Among the azure breezes there. 


Were you amazed at this translation 
From dark cocoon to shining skies? 
Fancy the butterfly’s elation— 
His tiny and intense surprise! 
RUTH DE MENEZES 


PROPOSAL 


I ask you to share with me 
Moments of gentleness, 
Watching the harvest grow: 
The silver pause of moon-reign, 
The walks on starry windpaths, 
And twilight times by a fireside, 
Speaking of love to each other, 
Saying not a word. 


I ask you to share with me 

Endless nights of shivering 

Under bleak winter skies; 

Hopeless days of tramping 

Barren highways, seeking food— 
With aching eyes staring 

Through tears at a bakery window— 
And trembling at the ceaseless 
Fighting in the streets. 


I ask you to share with me 
The journey and the goal— 
Over the perilous waters, home: 
Struggling through agony 
To hold the first-born high, 
Blessing the Lord; 
From two crossed staves, to be 
The scarred splinter 
Of celestial flame. 
FRaNK J. Gertain, Jr 


CORN IN POLLINATION TIME 


Fend the dry-edged leaves from your eyes 
And walk into a July cornfield, 
During pollenisation time. 
Short-stepped, astride the center hump 
Of the furrow’s “W”"— 

Crook-ankled, like a cowboy 

With his high heels worn down- 
Push your toes deep into the loam 
Until dust covers your shoe tips, 
Until the muscles of your calves 
Tighten into dry rawhide 

Before they shove another step 


Go on for forty rods. 


Now, look back. 

The open-ended rectangle of blue 

That marked the line fence 

Has disappeared. 

Arch-ribbed leaves fold into the emptiness 


At last, you are alone. 

Nothing intrudes except the Cyclops eye 
Of the unwinking sun, 

Now flecking the blue of your shirt 
With a blacker, wetter blue. 

Your toes squirm in your shoes 

As the burning top-soil 

Sinks its fangs into you. 


Watch the golden mist of pollen 

Float down to conception. 

See this infinite patience, this minute care 
Of the Lord in elemental things. 

Surely the world, over-ridden with despair, 
Can breathe again! 


Teo KALLSEN 
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"This Publishing Business” 


DOGMA AND SONG 


That was an intelligent man who said that he didn’t 
care who made a nation’s laws if he could make its songs: 
the songs do more than the laws to “shape” the people; 
and indeed the songs, by shaping the people, shape the 
laws. The two talents differ so widely that it seems 
almost monstrous to think of them combined in one man. 
What sort of laws would Stephen Foster or Irving Berlin 
have made? Better, probably than the songs Thomas Jef- 
ferson would have written. 


But in one man the talents were combined. It is the 
peculiarity of St. Thomas Aquinas that he is not only 
with the law-makers, but with the song-writers too. Long 
before Leo XIII proclaimed him the leader of our studies, 
he was the leader of our Eucharistic song. He wrote the 
O SALUTARIS and the TANTUM ERGO which for cen- 
turies have been sung at every Benediction everywhere: 
in all the world’s history no songs have been sung by 
more people. Whatever we may be in our philosophical 
and theological class-rooms, we are all Thomists at Bene- 


diction. 


If I were to say that he has affected the Catholic mind 
more profoundly by those two hymns than by the 
SUMMA THEOLOGICA, no one could prove me wrong. 
But I could not prove myself right, either. So let us leave 
it unsaid. There is indeed no gain in making too wide a 
distinction. Even if you and | are chilled by the SUMMA 
and thrilled by the hymns, the same mind produced both. 
In fact, the book gives us, in process and detail, the mind 
that expressed itself in the hymns: and (here is the point 
all this has been leading to) we will sing them better for 
sharing the mind that produced them. No one has ever 
got so much out of those hymns as St. Thomas himself— 
because of what was in his mind. 


Perhaps you will say indignantly that you are not 
chilled by the SUMMA THEOLOGICA; perhaps not: 
most of us are: not because of what St. Thomas has to say 
but of our unaccustomedness to the way he says it. Given 
our habits, we need a certain conditioning before we can 
read it with joy. To provide this is the function of Father 
Farrell’s COMPANION TO [HE SUMMA, which gives 
the whole doctrine of the SUMMA, not broken up in 
answers to objections as in the original, but in chapters 
written straight ahead and with illustrations from modern 
life. For the moment I can think of no better way to 
characterize the COMPANION than to say that it splits 
the difference between the SUMMA and the hymns: it is 
the SUMMA but with the poetry beginning to sound in it. 


The fourth volume (completing the Companionship) is 
now out. It will probably be the most popular of the 
four, for the matters it treats have always been at the 
heart of Catholic devotion—Christ Our Lord, our Lady, 
and the Blessed Eucharist. Which brings us back to 
St. Thomas as the leader of our Eucharistic song. F.J.S. 


“THE WAY OF LIFE”, VOLUME IV, 
A COMPANION TO THE SUMMA, $3.75 


Sheed & Ward - 63-5 Av. N.Y. C. 
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EVERYMAN’S BURDEN 


A Time For GreatTNess. By Herbert Agar. Little, 

Brown and Co. $2.50 
THIS might be entitled, “The Political Thoughts of 
Herbert Agar.” His ideas center generally around the 
question of what type of government will best help or 
compel the individual citizen to assume the responsibili- 
ties without which democracy (or any modern govern- 
ment) cannot function. 

Agar is a political thinker, a practical student of ways 
and means; and a first-rate writer. He is not, however, 
a political philosopher. His notions are sometimes con- 
fused when he ventures into the region of ultimate aims 
and sources. When dealing with the broader issues, the 
lack of a clear astronomical chart lands him occasion- 
ally in shoal water. The crass man-centered humanism, 
for instance, of the “City of Man,” a joint manifesto in 
which he collaborated, is hardly worthy of all the en- 
thusiasm he devotes to it. His sharp, indeed savage 
pages on the general iniquity of the German people, as 
contrasted with Anglo-Saxon sanctity, are not only shal- 
low water, they are a reef on which he wrecks his other- 
wise excellent quota of common sense. That type of 
superficial writing helps to keep Goebbels from stam 
mering. Happily, Agar finds Saint-Exupéry flying among 
the stars, who helps to steady him by some wisdom 
drawn from above. 

After showing, from many angles and instances, the 
calamity that came upon us by our failure to reach a 
decision as to the reality of the impending war, the 
author calls for a decision now as to matters that will 
be facing us in the near future. He sees the time calling 
for this particular greatness. 

He asks for a political reform of what he argues to 
be the excessive constitutional separation of the three 
functions in our system of government. “Face-to-face” 
collaboration between the Congress and the Executive 
would, in his view, obviate the dangerous need for pass- 
ing over Congress to the President himself. It would 
restrain political greed in handling tariff and budgetary 
measures: 


We would live in a different world if these bills 
were proposed by a responsible executive, with full 
authority and therefore full accountability, and if 
they were then criticized by a Congress whose job 
it was, in the words of John Stuart Mill, “to watch 
and control the government, to throw the light of 
publicity on its acts, to compel a full exposition and 
justification of all of them which anyone considers 
questionable.” 


Along with this highly debatable but very actual prop- 
osition, Agar urges a number of decisions in matters of 
social policy, which are in line with the sound principles 
of a distributist economy. He seeks the preservation of 
private property, and therewith of the middle class, the 
core of the American nation, through the wide and 
democratic distribution of private ownership, reflected 
particularly in our agrarian policies. 

Not the so-called weakness of democracy, but our fail- 
ure to live up to the full implications of and responsi- 
bilities of democracy make, in Agar’s view, our greatest 
danger. “We cannot win the war at all,” says Agar, 
“without rising above the national irresponsibility which 
has given Hitler his advantage over us.” The return of 
that responsibility, he also maintains, is our best assur- 
ance against the post-war domination of Russia. These 
are truths that we need very definitely to assimilate. We 
can be grateful to Mr. Agar for stating them. 

JOHN LAFARGE 














MISDIRECTED REVERENCE 


oan By Lloyd C. Douglas. Houghton Mifflin 
PATHETIC is the only word that really comes closest 
to summing this book up. It is that on two scores: first, 
the author has picked an historic theme of wide pano- 
ramic sweep for which he is not particularly equipped, 
despite the publisher’s blurb that “for thirty years he 
has been preparing to write this novel.” Second, with all 
his obviously sincere effort to be most reverent in his 
treatment of Christ, the book falls sentimentally short 
of giving the real Christ, Who is God and Man. 

The story deals with the adventures of Marcellus, the 
Roman Tribune commander of the Legionaires who 
crucified Our Lord. Marcellus wins the Robe at dice, and 
when he dons it in mockery at a Roman feast, his mind 
is strangely affected. In an effort to win back tranquil- 
ity, he journeys to the Holy Land, to find out more 
about this remarkable Person, Who has so startlingly 
affected his life. There he is converted to Christianity. 
He returns to Rome and dies for his Faith. 

That is the brief sketch of the story. There are many 
scenes and figures in it, some very good; Demetrius, the 
Greek slave, emerges, within limits, an heroic character; 
Diana, Marcellus’ loved one, is appealing. But most of 
the characters are rather weak, and the story is not half 
so gripping as the theme ought to demand. 

The historical inadequacies of the book are more a 
matter of style than of factual omission or distortion. 
The writer of an historical novel ought to portray the 
spirit of the times he writes about, and not interject into 
them the spirit of his own times. In an attempt to make 
the past come alive, Mr. Douglas falls into that defect. 
Diana, for example, is hardly a Roman woman—she is 
rather a modern penthouse product. And there is a cer- 
tain jarring note in referring throughout the book to 
chitons and denarii (to give the archeological flavor), 
while the dialog is so utterly un-ancient in tone that 
Demetrius talks exactly like a Fifth Avenue butler. 

On the other point—the unconscious lack of real ap- 
preciation of Christ—it permeates the whole book. The 
miracle at Cana consisted simply in the fact that He 
spoke so persuasively about the necessity of cooperation, 
that the stingy hearers were moved to share their 
lunches! The early Church is pictured purely and simply 
as a group that is trying to get on in common for some 
sort of vague sociological experiment. Indeed, Christ is 
a kindly, dreamy soul, Who is a pacifist speaking about 
some strange Kingdom, in which there will be no poor, 
and all men will live as brethren. 

The book is not important, save for the stir it is mak- 
ing, and the theme it attempts. It is a well-meaning 
effort, and contains all the reverence in the world for 
One whom I believe the author considers merely a great 
man (though he does have his characters refer to Him 
as Divine—but they always say “divine”). 

Catholics can well afford to pass the book over. It is 
not harmful for anyone whose Faith is intelligent; but 
neither is it helpful, and it is not distinguished. You can 
get a much better picture of these times, and of the 
early Church, in such a book as the immortal Quo 
Vadis? HaroLtp C. GARDINER 


QUISLINGS ARE NOT NEW 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN AND THE FIFTH COLUMN. By 

George Fort Milton. The Vanguard Press. $3.50 
THIS timely and important book undertakes to tell of 
Lincoln’s shrewd, patient and successful struggle against 
secret bands of traitors, appeasers and malcontents who 
sought to forestall a Union triumph in the Civil War by 
fostering defeatism and sedition in the North. 

Early in the war, Southern sympathizers organized a 
secret society known as the Knights of the Golden Cir- 
cle. This muddle-headed conspiracy was complete with 
passwords, grips, secret signs of recognition and hidden 





In accordance with the provisions of its accelerated 
program, the College of Arts and Sciences, George- 
town University, will admit sew Freshman classes 
beginning February 1st, 1943. A revised program 
permits necessary war courses along with the essen- 
tial requirements for the degrees, Bachelor of Arts, 
Bachelor of Science and Bachelor of Social Science. 
For application forms and scholarship information 
address, the Registrar, College of Arts and Sciences, 
Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. All 
applications should be submitted before January 1st, 
1943 and schoiarship applications before December 
15th, 1942. 
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meeting places. Lodges were established in Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Iowa, Wisconsin and Michigan; in the coal-mining 
regions of Pennsylvania; in the wards of New York City. 
But this sprawling and maladroit organization had no 
real central command, the liaison between the various 
States was poor, and in no sense could it promise effec- 
tive general action to aid the Confederate cause. 

The need for a better agency led to the Order of 
American Knights, which, in turn, was organized as the 
Order of the Sons of Liberty. This fifth column did 
everything possible to obstruct and impede the effective 
and all-out prosecution of the war. It encouraged deser- 
tions, hindered the operation of the draft, denounced the 
Emancipation Proclamation, railed against the “arbi- 
trary” suspension of the writ of habeas corpus, and 
demanded a negotiated peace with the South. Further- 
more, plans were made to attack the prison camps, 
release the Confederates, arm and equip them, and re- 
dress the balance for the failing Confederacy by a 
Northwest secession. 

For the most part, however, the champions of revolu- 
tion scrupulously avoided real danger. They preferred 
oratory in the secret sessions of the lodges. Confederate 
money was useful; but Confederate courage had no cur- 
rency among the Copperheads. Lincoln won a complete 
victory over the Secessionists’ fifth column in the Union 
States by the exercise of powers no other President has 
sought to wield. “Must I shoot a simple-minded soldier 
boy who deserts,” he asked, “while I must not touch a 
hair of a wily agitator who induces him to desert?” He 
was aided through the progress of the war by the newly 
organized United States Secret Service, by the able work 
of military Provost Marshals in regions not in the the- 
atre of the war, by efficient counter-espionage, and by 
the unswerving loyalty of the vast majority of the popu- 
lation north of the Mason and Dixon line. 

The author is not a stylist, and the arrangement of 
his material, much of it hitherto unpublished, is decid- 
edly amateurish. But he has made a worthwhile con- 
tribution to the history of the era, with direct applica- 
tions to our own troubled time. The book contains 
twenty-five illustrations and an excellent bibliography. 

JOHN J. O’CONNOR 


My WorLp—AND WELCOME To It. By James Thurber. 

Harcourt, Brace and Co. $2.50 
AND welcome to another Thurber treat. His world is 
one that is always tinged with a little faintly quizzical 
bewilderment, but it is a true satirist’s world, and that 
means that he is by no means a mere funnyman. 

There is a lot of apparently off-hand penetration in 
these various sketches—his “Footnote on the Future,” 
for «xample, is a fine commentary, though he may not 
realize it, on Original Sin. The scientists, he says, have 
discovered that man is not using all his usable brain- 
cells; when man does, he will become four times as wise 
and good, etc. Mr. Thurber wonders what is to prevent 
it from working out the other way—why won’t man 
become four times as ornery? 

Two very creepy stories with a psychological twist 
show that whimsical Thurber can be macabre, too. His 
“Secret Life of Walter Mitty” pokes fun at the delusions 
of grandeur we all have at times, and the whole fas- 
cinating book ends with a series of travel-sketches about 
a vanished France. 

This is a fine and varied fare, with many a hearty 
chuckle, some few depths, and the over-all Thurber art- 
lessness that makes you think you can do his amorphous 
drawings as well as he does. But just try it! 

DonaLp G. GwYNN 


MEN OF ALBEMARLE. By Inglis Fletcher. The Bobbs- 
Merrill Co. $2.75 
THIS is a novel of Carolina in the days of Queen Anne. 
To one reading the story it is surprising and interest- 
ing to note how history repeats itself. In the years of 
the story—1710 to 1712—Europe was occupied with the 
wars of Queen Anne; Charles II had sold Dunkirk to 














the French; the great Duke of Marlborough, John 
Churchill, was accepted as a great leader. Inglis Fletcher 
has woven these facts into the background of the novel 
in such a way that, while the reader is living in the 
past, he never loses contact with the present. 

The men of Albemarle are indeed a hardy and at- 
tractive lot. From Governor Hyde to Tom, the Tinker, 
they have their own views and beliefs regarding the law 
and its establishment and maintenance in Carolina. Of 
course, factions do not agree and, as a result, we have 
a canvas of characters which holds the reader entranced. 
There is Thomas Cary who believes that he and his 
band of ragamuffins are the law, for he has the might 
to enforce it; there is the aforementioned Tom, the 
Tinker, who has leanings to the Pretender; and there is 
the calm and stable Mosely, who in his clear and mature 
mind foresees that the law will come from, and be ac- 
cepted by, the people themselves. 

Adventure follows adventure in the book, and there 
is no lag nor are there spots empty of vivid imagina- 
tion and of clear and attractive writing. History lives 
again in the book, and one is proud of the background 
and of the struggles which these people waged to estab- 
lish law in their domain. The common people are em- 
phasized as the bulwark against force and tyranny, and 
surely from their struggles, as described in this book, 
has arisen this land of democracy and freedom under 
law. Men of Albemarle is very interesting reading, and 
Inglis Fletcher has done a very good piece of writing 
in describing their faith, aspirations and hardships. 

JOHN A. O’CALLAGHAN 


Bumpers oF LaTInN AMerRIcA. By Watt Stewart and 

Harold F. Peterson. Harper and Bros. $2.50 
THE press is pouring out fiction and biography depict- 
ing our Latin-American neighbors. For a public that 
scarcely knows the names of the Latin-American coun- 
tries, these books will do some elemental good. But as 
we are daily gaining in understanding of the peoples 
to the South, it is becoming increasingly more im- 
portant that our reading be true to fact. 

The volume under review could profit from this crit- 
icism. It is a well intentioned set of life-sketches based 
almost altogether on Liberal American historians. The 
sugary savor imparted by the story of Father Kino does 
not undo the great falsification that considers the Mexi- 
can Church as the enemy of all genuinely progressive 
Mexican efforts. Kino is presented as a point on the 
periphery of life in Latin America. The rest of it is 
much too materialistic to conform to reality. As a bit 
of story-telling it is commendable. But on the shelves 
of a high-school library it would do more harm to truth 
than could be corrected short of the graduate school. 
The condensation of Cardenas is an example. His will 
to do good for Mexico is factual. His philosophy of life 
is ignored, as are the lamentable results of his educa- 
tional and agricultural efforts. This book will stand well 
beside the work of Parson Weems on Washington. It has 
the same generosity of approach, and the same gen- 
erous inability to tell what really happened. Unlike 
Weems, the author persists in making “Liberal” mean 
“a good thing.” W. EUGENE SHIELS 


Hostaces. By Stefan Heym. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

$2.50 
THIS is another one of those maddening booke. It could 
have been a good one, but it isn’t; in fact, it is very bad. 
The title is taken from that inhuman practice which has 
given a new and distorted meaning to the word. In the 
Hitler dictionary, hostages are innocent citizens of a 
conquered people who, blindfolded against a wall, are 
shot to death in reprisal. The scene of the action is 
Prague. The Czechs are resisting as best they may, 
hoping for the restoration of those freedoms which they 
have lost and which are at stake throughout the world. 

One of those freedoms should include—not the right 
to print indecent literature—but the free right of a de- 
cent people to see to it that stuff such as this book is 
not printed. Surely, too, it would help the war effort in 
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DURING the four weeks preceding Christ- 
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of the Nativity will be a reading of this 
very inspiring explanation of the spirit 
and the meaning of the Advent season. 
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many ways to brand as non-essential (to say the least) 
the writing, printing and publishing of books of this ilk. 
It is not merely waste; it is harmful, pernicious waste. 
What makes it even worse in this case is the fact that 
here we have not merely a waste of good paper and ink; 
it is a waste of brains and of power of words. For the 
author has real power—no doubt of that at all. His 
analysis is keen; his descriptions vivid, his narration 
rapid, at times even thrilling; and his hero is almost 
epic. But all this merely double-damns the book. It is 
truly leprous and from its depths cries out—“Unclean! 
Unclean!” ARTHUR J. SHEEHAN 


THE Murper or Lipice. By Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Harper and Bros. $.60 
LIDICE, the bright little village quenched by Nazi ven- 
geance, was rather a vague symbol of tragedy. But now 
Miss Millay has localized and dimensionalized it for us. 
She shows us the little town drowsing in the sun, white 
in the moonlight; laughter in the hostel, lovers under 
the trees, mothers cooking and darning, fathers wrest- 
ling with the crops. 

Then we hear the tramp of booted feet, the sharp 
splash of fist on face, the diabolic chortling of machine 
guns, women’s screams splitting the smoke, and the 
soft drip of blood. Over all broods the vampire shadow 
of Heydrich the Hangman. 

Sincere and savage hate vibrates through these lines, 
bursting out in such epithets as “Hun,” “Butcher of 
Human-kind.” The Preface, by the Writers’ War Board, 
says: “Many will think it one of the finest pieces of true 
propaganda to come out of the war.” That is so. Yet 
must we immobilize our hearts in hatred to prosecute 
the war determinedly? Is that the message of Lidice? 
Can poetry best serve by making the Muse a Maenad? 

God speed the day when a United Nations victory will 
resuscitate the charred corpse of Lidice. Meanwhile, it 
is doubtful whether Miss Millay has written a great 
poem or a superb declamation deriving added force from 
its timeliness. Implicitly, at least, The Murder of Lidice 
turns back the Christian calendar some two thousand 
years and exhumes passions better left buried in the 
ruins of ancient Carthage. WILLIAM A. DONAGHY 


BENEFIT STREET. By David Cornell de Jong. Harper 

and Bros. $2.50 
THIS is a novel about Palestrina McGuire’s boarding 
house in Providence, Rhode Island, and the story is laid 
in the present time. The significance of the title is im- 
portant, for the author builds an atmosphere that is 
entirely woven about Benefit Street and its history, in- 
habitants and customs. 

The author has attempted to justify obvious obsceni- 
ties by the intervention of an external force in the last 
chapter. But that does not make it a good book, or even 
an indifferent one. On the contrary, it is rather to be 
condemned as deliberately vicious and seductive. True, 
Mr. de Jong has the knack of character delineation—but 
it is such a tawdry lot of humanity he paints. There is 
not one completely normal and sane person in the whole 
of Penny McGuire’s three-story house. And, except for 
one or two individuals whose faults are human and 
understandable, the author has assembled an impossible 
group of debauchés, all of whom he describes with an 
affection and tolerance that utterly belie the sincerity 
of motive with which he sent the flood upon them in the 
fall of 1938. ADELE V. CASEY 
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THEATRE 


LITTLE DARLING. Even the most optimistic playgoers 
are rather depressed over this current theatrical season. 
True, we have acclaimed Janey, which arrived earlier in 
the season and is giving us a gay evening among six- 
teen-year-olds we all recognize. Moreover, we are grate- 
ful for the revival of Die Fledermaus, renamed Rosa- 
linda, by the New Opera Company at the Forty-Fourth 
Street Theatre. But critics who take their responsibilities 
seriously are forced to admit, and in many instances are 
admitting it with outcries of pain, that up till the end 
of October this has been a dull theatrical season. We 
ought to have half-a-dozen good new productions on our 
stage. We have those I have mentioned and a number of 
others, new plays and revivals, of which one can write 
only with resignation. 


We now get around to one of these, a play called 
Little Darling, by Eric Hatch, of which I must say that 
it is almost as silly as its title. The plot of this offering 
is one on which the mind hesitates to dwell, even in 
retrospect. It is one of the silliest of this or any previous 
season. Possibly, in justice, one ought to tell in what 
respects it is so bad. That can be done briskly. It is bad 
in nearly all respects except its acting, and even that 
demands some explanation later. 

If you care to know what you are avoiding, here it is. 
Let me say first of all that the play is produced by Tom 
Weatherly, a fine and able theatre man who deserves 
much better luck than to be the producer of Little 
Darling, and that it is directed by Alfred de Liagre, one 
of the best of our directors. He evidently had trouble in 
trying to make sense of it. Watson Barret helped him by 
making some nice sets. 

Even the acting isn’t all good. There is, for example, 
the worst Chinese actor I have ever seen on any stage. 
But little Miss Bel Geddes is charming and does all any 
one could do with her part. So does Karen Morley as a 
secretary who loves her chief, and Leon Ames as the 
chief who in middle age is having his first emotional 
fling and who acts the role as unobjectionably as any 
actor could. Even he can’t make the part of a mature 
man engaging, when the man is carrying on a stiff affair 
with his daughter’s school room-mate from Milwaukee. 
(Poor Milwaukee gets a slam or two which I resent, as 
it is my beloved home town.) But let’s forget Little 
Darling if we can and turn to 


ROSALINDA. This is the Reinhardt version of Die 
Fledermaus, Johann Strauss’ light opera, which most of 
us have seen and enjoyed for many years. It is bright 
and gay, well sung, well staged and well acted. The 
story has never been especially appealing, but the music 
is charming and the singers and orchestra give it to us 
as if they loved it, which they undoubtedly do. Possibly 
none of the principals will make new records in the 
world of song, but Virginia MacWatters and Dorothy 
Sarnoff look charming and act and sing admirably, 
which is all that should be expected of them. Of the men, 
Ralph Herbert, Everett West and Oscar Karlweis are 
the best, both in voice and action, and the chorus and 
dancing are capital. 

Indeed, the ball-room scene in the second act deserves 
a second or even a third visit to the Forty-Fourth Street 
Theatre. It is so full of life and gayety that every audi- 
ence is captured by it, and shows a tendency to demand 
numerous encores which, of course, cannot be given— 
and more’s the pity! 

With it all there is the familiar, enchanting music, 
which most of us have loved for years and can’t get 
enough of. With my hand on my heart I can testify that 
no “popular” music of today equals it. 

ELIZABETH JORDAN 


—~ SIENA HEIGHTS —, 
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ADRIAN, MICHIGAN 
A CATHOLIC COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Fully Accredited Conducted by Sisters of St. Dominie 
Bachelor Degrees in Arts, Science, Philosophy, Musie, 
Home Economics, Commercial Education; Teacher Traia- 
ing, Dramatics, Pre-Legal and Pre-Medical Courses. 
Two-Year Terminal Course in Secretarial Work. 
Exceptional Opportunities in Art. 
Beautiful Buildings Interesting Campus Life 
For further information Address the Dean 





ON ADJACENT CAMPUS 


St. Joseph Academy offers exceptional advantages 
for girls in high school and the grades. 














INCORPORATED IN 1897 


TRINITY COLLEGE WASHINGTON, D. c. 


Aw Institution for the Higher Education of Women 
Conducted by The Sisters of Notre Dame ef Namur 
For Particulars Address the Secretary of the College 








COLLEGE MISERICORDIA, DALLAS, PENNSYLVANIA 


10 Miles from Wilkes-Barre Catholic *Accredited 
RESIDENTIAL AND DAY 


Degrees in Liberal Arts, Science, Music, from London, England 
Pre-Law; Pre-Medical 


100-acre county campus, metropolitan advantages 
SELF-EDUCATION STRESSED 


"DISTINCTIVE ADDRESS REGISTRAR 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE FENN 








uest. 
A Phone: Malvern 2201. Cable: Marrimmac. 
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BRESCIA COLLEGE | onsitine tottets 


RLEANSB, LOUISIANA 

AFFILIATED WITH THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 

Courses to in Arts, Sciences and Philosophy. T 
Certificates. Commercial and Secretarial Training. 

Fer further isfermation, address Office of the Dean, 2635 State St., New Orleans, La. 


COLLEGE OF SAINT TERESA 
WINONA MINNESOTA 


For the Higher Education of Catholic Women 
Helds membership in the North Central Association ef Celleges. 
Acoredited by the Association ef American Universities. Registered 
fer Teacher's License New York Board of Regents. Degrees of 
Bachelor of Arts, of Science, Bachelor of Science in Noure- 
ing. A standardised Conservatory of Music is maintained im conneo- 
tien with the College. Picturesquely located on the upper Mississippi. 
One hundred acre campus. Served by the “Zephyr,” “Hiawatha,” 
“The 400." ONLY FIVE HOURS RIDE FROM CHICAGO 

CHESTNUT HILL, 


COLLEGE OF CHESTNUT HILL SENNsyivAnu 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Joseph 
Accredited. Stadents prepared for graduate, medical and law schools, 
for high school teaching, and secretarical service. Gymnasium, 
swimming-pool, and extensive fields for outside sports. 
Prospective students should make early application. 
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COLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES — FOR WOMEN 
Conducted by The Sisters of St. Dominic 
Degrees: Arts, sciences, pre-medical, secretarial, home economics, and 


music. Spacious campus, all outdoor sports, beautiful tennis courts, 
swimming pool. FOR CATALOG — ADDRESS E DEAN. 
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MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN 


COURSES......Liberal Arts 
Mathematics and Science 
Home Economics 
Commerce and Economics 


DEGREES..... Bachelor of Arts 

Bachelor of Science in Education, 

in Home Economics, and in Commerce 
Incorporated under the laws of the State of New Hampehire 
Empowered 
University of America. em 
tional Association of Colleges and 


among the pines. Campus of 400 acres. Bus service 
to College entrance. 


Address: the REGISTRAR 


MOUNT SAINT MARY COLLEGE 


HOOKSETT, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


niversities. Beautiful location 
from Boston 
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BROTHERS OF ST. FRANCIS XAVIER 


ACCREDITED 
TO SATISFY COLLEGE ENTRANCE REQUIREMENTS 


SUPERVISED STUDY — SPORTS FOR ALL 
For catalogue and information, write Headmaster, Box 247 


DANVERS «© MASSACHUSETTS 











Mount Saint Agnes Junior College and School for Girls 
yea MOUNT WASHINGTON, BALTIMORE, MD." 


Resident and Day Students 


Accredited by Middle States Association of 
Member of American Association of Junior 
Association of Baltimore. 


Junior College—Courses: Liberal Arts—Pre-Professional—Secretarial 
—General and Medical—Music 
High Scheol— Four year course. Terms moderate. Catalog on request. 
Junior and Lower School—Grades I to VIII. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy of the Union 


and Secondary Schools. 
and Private Schoe! 
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| Do you need spiritual strength and 
consolation? 


THE MESSENGER OF 
THE SACRED HEART 


will bring the solid and consoling devotion to the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus into your home and your life. 

For only $1.00 A YEAR—less than 2 cents a 
week—this beautiful and inspiring magazine will be 
mailed to you every month. 


Send your subscription NOW to 
The Messenger of the Sacred Heart 
(Desk A) 515 East Fordham Road, New York, N. Y. 
10¢ a Copy — $1.00 a Year 
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FILMS 


THE BLACK SWAN. Adventure and romance run high, 
wide and handsome in this adaption of Rafael Sabatini 
in technicolor. Action has been packed into every inch 
of film, as bloodthirsty, swashbuckling buccaneers ride 
the Spanish Main, plunder the lands of the Caribbean. 
kidnap women—though seme of these seem fated to fal) 
in love with their captors—and it is guaranteed that no 
one will object to the conventional ending, for suspense 
is excitingly maintained throughout. Set in the seven- 
teenth century, the story taps the hectic career of Cap- 
tain Henry Morgan, tells how he established himself as 
governor of Jamaica and set out to clear the seas of 
other scoundrels. Tyrone Power is cast as a pirate in 
Morgan’s band, Laird Cregar as the leader of the black- 
guards, Thomas Mitchell is another henchman and 
George Sanders is an opposing cut-throat. Maureen 
O’Hara adds beauty and very satisfying histrionic talent 
to the role of the girl who changes her mind concerning 
the pirates after they take her captive. Henry King’s 
capable direction keeps the picture dashing at a spirited 
pace. A lavish costume-production throughout, the 
beauty of the whole is enhanced by color, particularly 
in the spectacular sea-battle sequences. Those adults 
who thrill to tales of rip-roaring adventure will find 
this cinema offering very much to their taste. (Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox) 


I MARRIED A WITCH. Fantasy that fails to score is 
ridiculous and embarassing, and that is the sad state of 
this piece of nonsense about a witch who returns to 
earth, intending to plague the descendant of a family 
who burned her body at the stake in Salem, two cen- 
turies ago. Though a cast headed by Fredric March, 
Veronica Lake and Robert Benchley, and direction by 
Rene Clair, has been offered as bait, neither interest nor 
laughter can be lured or dragged out of the onlooker. 
A combination of farce and slapstick has been brewed 
together with an overgenerous dash of embodied and 
disembodied spirits which add only boredom to the un- 
appetizing concoction. Everyone works hard to be gay 
and irrepressible, but without much success, for their 
material is only lukewarm stuff. Aside from its enter- 
tainment inadequacy, this film is objectionable on mora) 
grounds, since it treats marriage lightly and attempts to 
be smart, with suggestive dialog and sequences. (United 
Artists) 


SEVEN DAYS LEAVE. Though the dramatic qualities 
of this one will never stop the show, there is variety 
a-plenty packed into this celluloid package, and it wil 
please all the members of the family. Lucille Ball and 
Victor Mature motivate the frivolous goings-on as the 
pair who must marry during the buck private’s seven 
days’ furlough so that he can inherit $100,000. That 
sounds easy, but things are complicated when the gir! 
learns that it is not love alone that is inspiring her 
Romeo. All this is told to the tune of sweet and hot 
music by no less than two well known orchestras— 
Freddy Martin’s plus Les Brown’s. Here is gaiety, song 
and romance with never a serious thought to cloud the 
horizon, an unpretentious affair that succeeds in being 
diverting. (RKO) 


THAT OTHER WOMAN. Lacking any spark of clever- 
ness, this tale of a secretary who makes her playboy 
boss realize that she is more attractive than his usual 
heart-throbs, emerges as routine adult comedy. James 
Ellison and Virginia Gilmore carry most of the acting 
responsibilities in rather thankless roles, and carry them 
about as well as can be expected. (Twentieth Century- 
Fox) Mary SHERIDAN 














CORRESPONDENCE 











VIEWS ON LYNCHING 


Eprror: Your comment on lynching in the South 
(America, October 31) was most welcome to me, a 
Southerner, who only too often finds such opinions voiced 
in “pink” sheets for exploitation rather than correction. 

I should like, though, to point out some contributing 
factors of lynching. They may be listed under two head- 
ings: (1) diffidence of the courts and (2) the Governor’s 
pardoning policy. 

In many instances courts release criminals who are 
guilty beyond doubt, or else give them ridiculously short 
terms. They do this from what may be called a third 
contributing factor, but what really may be the sole 
factor: the influence of sentimentalists . . . who for 
decades have wept crocodile tears over the poor, poor, 
hardened criminal, while not wincing at the injury done 
to the innocent party and his or her family, in case of 
murder. This group has been successfully propagating 
its ideas through the press and radio. 

Another factor that influences courts is the fact that 
newspapers make a habit of portraying the criminal as 
a martyr. This is true of Northern newspapers, too, but 
it has more effect on the warm-hearted, leisurely South- 
erner than it has on the colder, hurried Northerner. 

Governors not infrequently pardon those who are con- 
victed and—probably for the same reasons—cause the 
courts to refuse to convict many criminals. 

The people, having taken the law into their own hands 
in extreme cases, only too often take it upon themselves 
to judge all cases—and that none too judicially, either. 

Although some lynchings might be justified by Saint 
Thomas (Summa Theologica. II-II; 42, 2) and M. Jacques 
Maritain (The Things That Are Not Caesar’s), the vast 
majority cannot. 

Chattanooga, Tenn. CarL J. ALLEN 
(Mr. Altlen’s letter is discussed in an editorial in this 


issue.—Ed.) 


NON-FASCIST FALANGE 


Eprror: Joseph Cantillon (America, November 7) wrote 
a very favorable review of Face to the Sun, a novel of 
the Spanish civil war written by the Rev. Arthur R. 
McGratty, S.J. I am sure it pained many AMerIca readers 
to be informed that the title “is unfortunate, coming as 
it does from the song of the fascistic Falangists.” (Italics 
mine.) With every respect for the reviewer’s good will, 
one feels constrained to correct an erroneous judgment. 

That there are fascistic Falangists we all agree. But 
the beautiful, inspiring Cara al Sol is not properly their 
song. It was composed, not by a Serrano Sufier, but by 
one of the first heroic Catholics executed by the Reds, 
the youthful Antonio Primo de Rivera. His brother, 
Miguel, and his sister, Pilar, both ardent members of 
the Falange that Antonio founded, and both officials of 
the Franco government, are known openly over Spain 
as admirers of the United States. 

From the fighting Nationalist ranks and the fetid 
Loyalist prisons, Cara al Sol echoed as the hymn of 
those valiant Catholic men and women who envisioned 
a New Spain built on the glories of the old—and on the 
ashes of its faults and evils. The Falange was a great 
national movement (not nationalistic) long before the 
arch-traitor Sufier ever attempted to hoodwink devoted 
Spaniards and Hitlerize their Falange. Sufier recently 
found what he and his kind meant in Spain, though not 
before some powerful circumstances had played in his 
favor against the obvious wishes of Franco. 

The Falange is not fascist either in foundation, funda- 


mentals, or popular constituency, but this is hardly the 
time and space to prove it. Like a number of rather 
simple Falangists, here and in Spain, many American 
Catholics have had their power of discrimination worn 
down by the incessant floods of subtleties of both Red 
and Nazi propaganda until they falsely accept fascism 
and Falangism as synonymous. 
New York, N. Y. 


BOYS' TOWN CHAPEL 


Eprror: Father LaFarge’s recent articles on the Granger 
Project and The Creighton University Rural Life Insti- 
tute at Omar Farm at Elkhorn have been read with 
great interest and appreciation here. 

The account of Boys’ Town, Neb., contained two in 
accuracies. The wonderful chapel at Boys’ Town is the 
gift of the late Miss Mary A. Dowd, of New York, not 
of Mrs. Nicholas Brady. The motion-picture people 
helped Monsignor Flanagan build one of the new dormi- 
tories not the Boys’ Town dairy barns. 

“Earthworm ranch” is a flash of literary genius. Did 
Father LaFarge hear the worms? I thought they were 
just imposing on my urban ignorance—but no, you can 
really hear the worms at work. 

Omaha, Neb. T. 3. B 


AXIS PRODUCTION 


Eprror: Col. Lanza writes: “Other extensive develop 
ments are going on in the Ukraine, where plants from 
the areas subject to bombing in western Europe are 
being re-erected. The common idea that the industrial 
production ... of the Axis is on the decline, is far from 
proved.” 

Unless the Colonel can explain how the Nazis, without 
loss of production, can knock down thousands of tons of 
equipment, ship them hundreds of miles, and assemble 
them in plants which “are being re-erected,” no proof is 
needed. 

It is a well known fact that the Axis is short of planes 
in western Europe and in Africa. If it is objected that 
our enemies lack not planes but the ability to transport 
fuel, the answer to that is that transportation is, in 
itself, an industry. 

Weston, Mass. 


ROLLER SKATES 


Eprror: Pendleton Field some months ago was an air- 
base; now it is more a reception center. When its num- 
bers were smaller the local USO was large enough- 
not now. Hence in an effort to relieve some of the con- 
gestion there, but more in particular to help our own 
Catholic boys, I make the following plea. 

I have got 3,168 square feet of cement basement 
Pendleton Field has—shhh, military secret—hundred 
Catholic soldier boys. Maybe your boy is one of them 
Did he leave his roller skates at home? If so, he wants 
them now. If you have an old pair in the attic or in 
the basement and you do not plan on using them when 
the tires on your car are gone, I would like to have 
them, for I would like to turn the basement of St. Mary’s 
Church and the three-court tennis court across the street 
into skating rinks for the boys. The Protestant USO in 
town is too small. 

“Can’t you do something, Father?” the boys have 
asked me. Now I’m asking you—just for those idle 
skates. 

Pendleton, Ore. 


NATHANIEL W. HIcKs 


JoHN W. Moran, S.J. 


JoHN J. O’Hara, S.J. 
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Academy of Mount St. Vincent 
Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York, N. Y. 
Boarding and Country Day School, Grades 7-12 
College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Art, Music, Speech, Modern Languages. 
Organized Athletics, Swimming, Riding. 


THE PINES — 
Pre-Primary Grade 6. All-Day Program. Bus Service 








College Preparatory and 
Generai Courses, Junior 


Visitation Convent Gii..-Secciejal and 
WASHINGTON, D. C. Medical Secretary 
ia cuir Nd High alicia poues Boarding and 
for Girls with National Patronage y- Sports, Advantage 
of Country Life in the 


... 143RD YEAR. . : 
ADDRESS HEAD MISTRESS National Capital. 


Georgetown 
































School Departments 
Elementary and High 
Affiliated with the 
State University 


Complete Courses ia 
Art, Vocal and Instru- 


Academy of St. Joseph 


IN-THE-PINES 
BRENTWOOD, LONG ISLAND 
NEW YORK 
mental Music, Com- 


—_—— @———. 
BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL ee. 


FOR GIRLS a; Athletioe; 
Address: Direstrese oe 








NOTICES Rates Six Cents per 
Word @ ®@ Payment with order 





BOOKS: Used, Old, Rare. For Librarians, Coliectors, Readers. Huge 
Stock. Reasonably Priced. Catalogs free. Browsers Invited. Want 
Lists Solicited. Libraries Purchased. Dauber & Pine Bookshop, 66 
Fifth Avenue, New York 





JESUIT HOME MISSION — ONLY a CHAPEL now. Help us to 
GROW. Small contributions are PRECIOUS and WELCOME. Rev. 
John A. Risacher, S. J., Holy Cross Mission, Durham, North Carolina. 





“COME FOLLOW ME,” an interesting 12 p. quarterly, 25 cents a year, 
to encourage religious vocations among girls for all Sisterhoods. Address: 
389 East 150th St., Bronx, New York. The Little Flower Mission Circle. 





A PRIEST (formerly of the New York Business Life) and geeseaty 
ona wpites list, requires a spare tire and tube 600 x 16 for a Plymouth 
Four Door Car in order to attend to the spiritual needs of his parish 
and missions. Communicate: Father Harkins, St. Anthony’s Church, 
Southern Pines, North Carolina. 





SPEAKERS—Capable, trained—Jesuit college background—available for 
parish meetings, celebrations. Regis Alumni Association, 55 East 84th 


Street, New York City. 





TAILOR. Yeur Clerical Tailor, H. De Mattei, 53 Park Place, 
Room 801, New York, N. Y. (Formerly with John F. McEvoy, Inc.) 
Clerical Robes, Cassocks, Monsignori Outfits, Sisters Cloaks and Mantles. 





BOY Saviour Movement Publications. Jesus as Boy and Youth in 
Christian Education by Rev. Mario Barbara, S. J., Rome, Italy. Book- 
lets by Father Walsh; A Call of the Shepherd; Devotion to the Boy 
Saviour for the School and the Home; A Plea for Reverence; Words 
of the Hymns of the Devotion; Indulgenced Prayer of the Devotion in 
27 languages. Any of the above booklets postpaid, ten cents (stamps 
accepted), Loyal and True Hymnal, cloth binding, ean, fifty cents. 
Prices of all above complete pr $1.00. Rev. Walsh, S. J., 
986 Park Avenue, New York, ¥. 





WHY not write that story, article, novel that has been in your mind 
to write? We will help you, give you benefit of our years of experi- 
ence; criticism, re-write, ‘slanting’ for the right market, and sell. 
Mr. Fiske is a former editorial writer on large city daily, feature writer, 
H author of accepted fiction, omen to Catholic magazines, author of 
nationally used textbooks. SEND US YOUR MSS. Write or phone 
for information. Reasonable rates. Collaboration—ghost writing—every 
assistance to the ambitious writer. Typing. PERSONAL LIT. RARY 
SERVICE, A. Longfellow Fiske, Director, Marbury Hall, 164 W. 74th 
St., New York. Phone: ENdicott 2-6852. 





SHOES. “Wright Arch-Preserver Shoes” for men—boys, too. A man’s 
store. Many of the Clergy are out steady customers—we welcome your 
patronage. 117 Church Street, Cormer Murray Street, New York, N. Y. 
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PARADE 








VARIATIONS on some well known proverbs were played 
by events during the week. . In Texas, a man locked 
his stable door before his horse was stolen, but not after 
the occurrence. ... A Southwestern youth made his bed 
and lay on it. The Army handed him the mattress he 
had manufactured in civil life. . . . The expression: “As 
the crow flies” was dramatized in Schenectady, N. Y. A 
crow there seized a citizen’s gasoline-rationing book in 
its beak from an armchair and flew away with it... . 
Tempus Fugit, an Indiana youth, joined the army. The 
doctor attending his birth suggested the first name, 
Tempus, to his father, Mr. Fugit. . . . A pants-for-a-bat- 
tery variant of the eye-for-an-eye principle was effected 
by an Oregon auto owner. When he found a boy blowing 
his auto horn and running down his battery, he sent the 
boy off without pants. After conversing with a judge, he 
restored the pants to the boy. . . . An adapted application 
of the saying: “Great are those who teach the ignorant” 
was reported. A soldier on a foreign front wrote to his 
family in Kentucky: “I have been teaching the natives 
to play poker. Enclosed you will find money-orders for 
two hundred dollars.” . .. The maxim: Festina lente 
(hurry slowly) was put into practice. An Illinois farmer 
disclosed that a terrapin had covered a half-mile since 
he let it loose in 1887. 


When divorce first began undermining the modern so- 
cial structure, one of the arguments used against it ran 
as follows: if divorce is allowed now for any reason 
whatesoever, soon it will be allowed for any old reason. 

. The prediction has come true. . . . Today, a spouse 
desiring a divorce simply does something to offend the 
mate. . . . Examples of the trend were provided by the 
week. . . . A California wife sought divorce because her 
cowboy husband fed ten-dollar bills to his horse. . . . In 
a New Jersey court, a wife complained that her husband 
hid her false teeth, put itching-powder in her bed, strung 
a rope across the stairway, “hoping I would break my 
neck.” ... A Missouri wife stated that her husband, on 
departing from her, took along the sugar-rationing cards, 
leaving her with “nothing but bitterness and no sweets 
whatever in life.” She added he also left her with a 
“broken heart and a broken arm.” ... 


Another prediction has come true, also. . . . Made at the 
time religion was being kicked out of public education, 
it may be phrased as follows: the exiling of religion 
from education will result in moral bankruptcy. .. . No 
less an authority than Dr. James Rowland Angell, Presi- 
dent Emeritus of Yale, has this to say: “The doctrine 
that anything goes that you can get away with seems 
widely prevalent.” American public education “has 
washed its hands of responsibility for ethical and spirit- 
ual discipline. A certain vulgarizing of manners is re- 
flected in excessive drinking in public places, in the in- 
creased use of profanity in the novel, the magazine, on 
the stage and even in what the Victorians would have 
called ‘polite conversation.’ The increasing use by women 
of loose language, and their adoption of habits of public 
drinking, and their daring costumes disclose a marked 
change in our social mores... .” . .. He could have added 
still worse symptoms of decadence such as widespread 
divorce, birth control, abortion. . . . A striking example 
of the moral degeneracy that is setting in has just come 
to light. In one of the great, tax-supported State univer- 
sities, the freshmen being hazed are brought to the red- 
light district of the city. In addition, various forms of 
bestiality are introduced as part of the hazing. .. . The 
wisdom of the Church in prohibiting Catholics from 
attending secular schools and universities is becoming 
increasingly clear each day. JOHN A. TOoOMEY 














When in New York See This Broadcast 
WRITE FOR FREE TICKETS 


JESSICA DRAGONETTE 


Star * 
Saturday Night Serenade 
9:45 P.M. (CBS) 











s» EYE EXAMINATIONS 


@ Three registered 
optometrists having 
years of experience 
are at your service, to 
give you examinations 
and 

@®GLASSES 
JOHN J. HOGAN, INC. at reasonable prices. 


SIX EAST 3th STREET, NEW YORK ESTABLISHED 1892 
Opposite B. Altman's 34th St. intrance Louis Merckling and Staff 
Telephone: CA. 5-6774 














Beught and Sold — Catalogues Issued 
Catholic Histery and Theolegy Wanted 
GeodigesSe Bock Chap, Sen, 85 Sessen 5s, Boston, Minee, 





== The GEMS OF PRAYER 


Pecket Size. 464 pages. Large, clear type. Leather, $2. 
A PRAYER BOOK of devotional exercises for the Catholic lait 
has of the EP 


At all Catholic Book Stores. Write fer catalogue AG 342 
33 Barclay St. C. WILDERMANN CO. New York, WN. Y. 











HEADQUARTERS FOR 


BLACK and OXFORD 
GreEY CLOTHING 


BE PREPARED — ORDER NOW! 


Black Topcoats and 
Oxford Grey Topcoats 
$24.75 . . $29.75 


Black Suits, Oxford Grey Suits, 
Black Overcoats and 
Oxford Grey Overcoats 
$29.75 . . $34.50 


BOHAN-DUNN, INC. 
MEN'S CLOTHING 


170 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
Corner 22nd St., Entire 2nd Floor 
GRamercy 5-4736 


Open to 6 — Thursday to 9 
(EIRE CLOTHES TOO} 


IT WILL PAY YOU TO KNOW PAT AND JIM 
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$9 Cash $20 Retail Value! 


A SPIRITUAL GIFT FOR THE YEAR 
PRIESTS RELIGIOUS LAITY 
NOVEMBER: Book of Simple Words, by Sr. 
Julie, $2.00 DECEMBER: Way of the Blessed 
Christ by Fr. Kienberger $2.25, and Shining in 
Darkness (Christmas reprint), by Fr. Talbot, $2.00. 
JANUARY: From God to God, by Fr. Brown, 
$3.50. FEBRUARY: Larks of Umbria, Schim- 
berg, $2.25 (tent). MARCH: B. Book, Irish Saints, 





Fr. Roche, $3.00. BONUS BOOKS $5.00. 


THERE ARRIVES IN THE MAIL 10 TIMES A YEAR 


a modern religious book expertly chosen! 
Biographies of men and women like our- 
selves. Devotional books, seasonally ap- 
propriate. You open the book with 
hopeful curiosity. You automatically 
begin to read. You think of God and 
the things of God. You gain a surer 
insight into life’s meaning. You escape 
from self to the peace of Christ! 


DDB BBB BLL LLL 
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That's right, read for your soul! No regrets 
from such reading (10 minutes a day?). A non- 
profit group, we offer $5 free past selections; 
in addition, of course, to the 5 monthly selections 
{a half-year) of the best current Spiritual Reading 
($15 retail value) $9 Cash, $20 Retail value! 


“RAISE OUR MINDS TO SPIRITUAL DESIRES” 


(The Litany) 


ON A $9 HALF-YEAR TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION, 
bonus: two $2.50 books or three $2.00 books. 


Mystery of the Divine Maternity (Feckes), $2.50. 
Daniel: Man of Desires (Van Zeller), $2.50. Cap- 
tive Flames; Guiding Star (Knox; Johnson), $2.50. 
Heart to Heart (Newman: adapted to prayer), 
$2.00. Favorite Newman Sermons (O'Connell), 
$2.00. Newman's 3 famous books with plan for 
study: Apologia, Idea of a University, Present Posi- 
tion of Catholics, each $2.00. Heaven (An An- 
thology), $2.00. Catherine Tekakwitha (Sargent), 
$2.00. In Diverse Manners (R. Steuart, S.J.), $2.00. 


OR YOUR TWO CHOICES OF 


JANUARY, 1942: We Would See Jesus; Things 
That Matter (Fathers Egan and Roche), 2 books 
in one, $3.00. FEBRUARY, 1942: Jeremias: 
Man of Tears (Van Zeller), $2.50. JANUARY, 
1941: Kindly Light (Newman-O'Connell), $2.50. 
NOVEMBER, 1936: Job The Man Speaks With 
God (Rev. P. Lippert, S.J.), $2.50. 


SPIRITUAL BOOK ASSOCIATES 
381 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Reverend Editorial Fathers: 1. Enclosed check of $9, 
half year; $18, year’s 10 books. I am to receive the 
book checked, free. 2. My check ($1 up) for your 
Spiritual Books to our Catholic Armed Forces, through 

their Chaplains, here and abroad. « 
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POPE PIUS Xil 


BY GREAT DECREE OF APRIL, 1942 


CHANGES 31 MASSES 


IN THE 
MISSALE ROMANUM FOR THE ALTAR 


(These changes—all in their proper places—are NOW con- 
tained in the ‘U.S.A. Liturgical Editions’ listed below,—the 
ONLY ALTAR MISSALS PUBLISHED IN THE U. §S., in 
full accordance with the EDITIO TYPICA VATICANA) 
QUARTO EDITION - 1140 Pages - 8’x11"x15%%” 
No. 4-212: Bik. Imit. Leather. Gold edges. $25. 
No. 4-417: Red Morocco. Gold Cross, edges. $35. 





Fm the 
Clergy 


LARGE QUARTO EDITION - 1140 Pages - 834x1134x15%4” 
No. 8-212: Blk. Imit. Leather. Gold edges .$30. 
No. 8-417: Red Morocco. Gold edges..... $40. Ready 
Other Bindings Also In Stock — Send for Descriptions | _ Naw! 
12 Mo. LATIN HAND MISSAL - 1140 Pages - 456”x7” 
No. 6-2003; Im. Seal. Red edges........ $4.75 


$9.00 Ready 
~ Now! 


























No. 6-4017: Morocco. Gold edges....... 
No. 6-2021: Altar Ed. Finger Tabs...... $7.50 
First Editions Published in the U. $. A. 
BREVIARIUM ROMANUM — Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 
IN FOUR VOLUMES—12 Mo. 454x7 inches 
No. 7-3023: Leather, Gold edges. Set..... $32. Ready - 
No. 7-4025: Goatskin, Gold edges. Set... .$40. Maw! 


MISSAE DEFUNCTORUM — Editio Juxta Typicam Vaticanam 
Altar Size—9¥o"’x13"—No. 1-2002; Purple edges....... $6.50 
Small Altar Size—8"x11"—No. 9-2002; Purple edges. ..$4.50 

RITUALS: Marrioge—$4.00 - Baptismal—$2.75 - Burial—$4.00 


LITTLE OFFICE of the BLESSED VIRGIN MARY 























For Priests, Latin Only—No. 199-4017G; Morocco, Gold. .$3.35 * 


For Religious Eng. Rubrics—No. 198-3023G; Gold edges.$2.50 





ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS 
Father McGuire's NEW BALTIMORE CATECHISM (Illustrated) 
The New Official Edition—With Study Helps—Large Type 
No. 1—for Grades 3, 4 & 5—1I5c - No. 2—For Grades 6 & 7—20c 


BIBLE HISTORY SERIES—By Reverend George Johnson, Ph.D. 
THE BIBLE STORY—256 Pages—For Grades 3 and 4...... 60c 
BIBLE HISTORY—576 Pages—For Grades 5 and 6........ 78c 
STORY OF THE CHURCH—548 Pages—fFor Grades 7 and 8. .78c¢ 


FATHER LASANCE’S PRAYERBOOKS FOR EVERYONE 


THE NEW ROMAN MISSAL 
The ideal prayerbook for 
Everyday. This edition contains 
the 31 Masses, as changed by 
His Holiness Pope Pius XII in 
his April, 1942 Decree. Printed 
in Latin and English. 1852 
PAGER. cccccccccccccecs $3.75 


THE SUNDAY MISSAL 

A favorite prayerbook. 704 
Pages. Cloth Binding. Red 
GE  scceecncscencecs $2.25 


MY PRAYERBOOK 
The prayerbook for every one. 
702 Pages. Cloth. Red $ ms 


THE YOUNG MAN'S GUIDE 
A complete Mass prayerbook. 
782 Pages. Cloth. Red 5 


7 Se ot GUIDE 
girls. fag Pages. Cloth. Red 
edges. $2.00 


eee eee eee eee eeee 


For Sale At All Catholic Book Stores—Or From 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


Publishers and Booksellers Since 1792 


26-28 PARK PLACE + NEW YORK CITY 


BOSTON — CHICAGO — CINCINNATI — SAN FRANCISCO 























TALK OF THE TOWN! 





A JUDGE SAYS 


“I have been reading AMERICA for nearly 
thirty years and consider it the ablest 
Catholic paper.” 


AN AUTHOR SAYS 


“A Catholic journal that has forced the 
respect of people who would like to deny 
that there is such a thing as high grade 
Catholic journalism in this country.” 


A DOCTOR SAYS 


“I look forward each week to AMERICA. 
Sometimes I do not find myself in sym- 
pathy with its views—but I always feel 
better for reading it.” 


A SOLDIER SAYS 


“Army life doesn’t give me much time to 
read—but AMERICA is welcome to those 
brief moments of leisure when I want 
something solid and Catholic.” 


A SECULAR MAGAZINE SAYS 
“The most influential Catholic Publication 
in the U. S.” 

WE WHO PUBLISH AMERICA 

SAY 
Give AMERICA to other Judges, Doctors, 


Authors, Lawyers, Teachers, Business Peo- 
ple, Nuns, Priests 


ALSO 
Remember our men in the camps and navy 
stations 
Remember our chaplains serving our ser- 
vice men 
Remember our U.S.O. centers where our 
men browse 


Order AMERICA for a Six-Month Period 
at the Rate of $2.25 


You name the person? We name the person? 
They Want America! We Can Give! 


THE AMERICA PRESS 
70 EAST 45th STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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